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The South is Going Forward and We Need Every Man in Line! 


"THE Southern farmer is IT! NoCornBelt farmer, Wheat Belt 
farmer, Eastern farmer, Northern farmer, or any other sort 
of farmer on the continent, is making things hu~ (pardon the 
slang for once; we are indulging in a bit of jubilation) like Mr. 
Southern Farmer is doing! 
This is no idle assertion. no mere bombast, but a cold—no, 
not a ccld, buta red-hot, burning, s atistical 


j 


Southern farmer add a cubit to his stature—in pride and inspira- 
tion and determination, even if not in actual physical measure- 
ment. We kno vy that the readers of The Progressive Farmer in 
every State were le: ders in this great and notabie achievement, 
and we congratulate them, one and all. : 
Let’s all give three -heers for the Southern farmer and 
get to work harder than ever. 





fact. It is based on the figures just given 
out from Washington, showing the crop 
values by States for 1910, the total value 
of the crops produced by the farmers in 
each Commonweatth last year. These 
show that one Southern State—Texas— 
has “cut down” everybody else in the class 
and stands nead—ard is going to kerp cn 
standing head—and that every other 
Southern State in The Progressive Farmer 
territory has also moved up right toward 
head, excepti:g only Louisiana whi h is 
going through the boll weevil set-back 
which will itself only produce a healthy re- 
action in tre end. 

Let’s take the record one by one. 

Texas, as we have said, put out Illinois 
which in 19: 9 was first in crop values; and 
unless we are mistaken, Texas will be 
first on the roll always hereafter. 

Georgia, which was tenth in crop 
values in 1909, cimbed right up to fourth 
place in 1910. 

South Carolina (three cheers for our 
Palmetto readers!) which was twenty-first 
in 19.)) br ke all records by cutting down 
eight at a clip, and is now thirteenth in 
the class. 





As for the man who isn’t working and 
isn’t trying to farm better than ever be- 
fore, the wan who isn’t helping the South 
show the rest of the world what we can 
do, and what sort of stuff her sons are 
made of—well, he a skulker and ashirker, 
worse than the man who ran away from 
battle from ’61 to’65, or else he just hasn’t 
been waked up. 

Th re are many yet to be aroused, 
and b ought into the ranks of those who 
are marching forward to better things. 
The .verage farmer made last year only 
17U pounds of lint cotton to the acre 
He ought to do better than that, he can 
do better, ana he must—for the sake of 
the So. th! 


get him to moving;takehimoutto the Farm 
ers’ Institute; interest him in the Farmers’ 
Union, and most important of all, get 
him to reading. Lend him the bul- 
letins, lend him any li‘erature you can, 
but in any case, get him to reading a good 
farm paper. Perhaps even a ten week’s 
trial subscription might wake him up. 

The South is marching forward, and 
we need every man in line. 


Go after this farmer whois standing stil . 


Alabama jumped six competitive States 
and is now No. 14 in the list. North Car- 
olina jumped four, and Mississippi and Ar- 


HON. E. J. WATSON, 
Commissioner of Agriculture for South Carolina. 


The Palmetto State led all the Southern States in net gain 
in rank in the production of crop values. 

















kansas each climbed three points toward 





FEATURES OF THIS ISSUE. 





head, North Carolina making a gain of 18 
per cent in values, Arkansas 11, Mississippi 10. And but for the 
boll weevil, Mississippi would have done even b -tter! 

Virginia moved up two points and Tennessee one, and Florida 
while still forty-second on the roll, scores a gain of nine per cent 
in crop values. 

Here are the figures more in detail: 


CROP VALUES BY STATES, 1909 1910 











1910 1909 Gain in Increase| Rank in 

States. Rank. Rank. Rank. Value. Per Cent|Increase. 
Texas - - - 1 2 1 $364, 110,009 14.9 5 
Georgia - - 4 10 6 210, 192,000 265 2 
South Carolina 13 21 8 140,009,000 28.4 1 
Alabama - - 14 20 6 126,867,000 19.7 3 
Mississippi - 15 18 3 134,401,000 10.6 c 
North Carolina 18 a2 4 122,037,000 18.3 4 
Arkansas- - 21 24 3 109,753,000 115 6 
Tennessee - 22 23 1 102,009,000 3.3 9 
Virginia - - 24 26 2 71,264,000 2.0 10 
Florida - - 42 42 0 15,004,000 8.9 8 




















Altogether this magnificent showing is one to make every 
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YE ONLY tend our land in corn every other 

. year, giving one year’s rest.’”’ Do you 

think that the land is resting because you 

are not getting a crop off it? Is it not just as 

hard on the land and harder on you to have it 

growing weeds instead of some- 

thing valuable? Land gets 

starved, and may get tired, 

too, of the same crops year af- 

ter year. Corn every alternate 

year is rather a short rotation, 

but if the alternate years had 

peas and clover on it, even that 

short rotation would result in 

heavier corn crops. Let the rest 

year be in peas aided by a good 

PROFESSOR MASSEY application of acid phosphate 

and potash. Make the peas into hay and feed 

them to stock to make manure and sow Clover 

on the pea stubble, and put the manure on this 

clover during the winter and turn all for corn. 

Then sow peas among the corn, and it will pay 

you to follow with small grain and peas and 

clover again before going back to corn. The 

best way to rest land is to keep it hard at work 

growing something to help it and the cattle be- 
tween the grain crops. 














What Farmers Want to Know. 


To Destroy Moles. 


You can get a pint can of carbon bisulphide for 
about 25 cents. Punch holes here and there along 
the mole runs and pour in a teaspoonful of the 
liquid and cover. Keep this up as fast as you 
find new runs. I have cleaned a garden in this 
way. Keep the liquid away from fire and the 
fumes will not explode. 


Buy a Portable Forge. 


“Can some one tell me how to make a black- 
smith’s forge till something perfect can be in- 
stalled?” To make a forge, you will have to buy 
a bellows, and it would be just as well to buy 
one of the cheap portable forges that you can get 
from any dealer in agricultural implements. To 
make an ordinary brick forge, you must have the 
bellows, and you can not make one cheaply, and 
the old-fashioned bellows will cost as much, or 
more, than a portable forge. 


Worms Boring Muskmelons. 


This is probably the melon worm, Eudioptis hy- 
ineata. The only effective means is to spray 
th’ Bordeaux mixture in which 5 ounces of 
33 green has been added to 50 gallons; or 
nd of lead arsenate to 30 gallons of water. 
Fmature insect is a white moth with dark 

Ss on the wings. 


Sowing Peas. 


“T want to sow peas,.to follow with wheat. How 
s the best way to sow, in rows or broadcast?” 
he best way to sow peas is to plow and prepare 
he land well and drill them in with a wheat drill 
set to sow two bushels of wheat an acre. This 
puts them all in at a uniform depth and they 
will grow far better than if sowed broadcast and 
harrowed in. 


Yield of Peas. 


“What is a fair crop of peas on land that will 
make five barrels of corn an acre?”’ There is no 
crop grown more dependent on the weather as to 
yield than cowpeas. So far as I have noticed, the 
New Era and the Unknown will make the heaviest 
crop, sometimes as much as twenty-five bushels. 
The Black may make fifteen bushels in a good 
season, or five bushels in a less favorable one. 


Red Spider and Blight. 


“Ts there any remedy for the red spider? Last 
bummer my tomatoes and nearly everything else 
lighted, I suppose from the spider, and they are 
eginning again.’”’ I hardly think your trouble 
s from the red spider, for that insect only comes 
n hot and dry weather. I am using a new spray 
called Sulfocide this year. It is used one part to 


200 parts of water, and Professor Smith, the En- 
tomologist of the New York Station, says that 
it is a specific against red spider. I use it to pre- 
vent blight. But if you have the Southern bac- 
terial blight, no amount of spraying will do any 
good. This is the disease that causes the whole 
tomato plant or an eggplant to suddenly wilt and 
die. The only thing for this is to plant in unin- 
fested ground and to avoid ground where toma- 
toes, eggplants or potatoes have recently been 
grown. 
Floats and Manure. 


You can use the floats liberally in the stable 
and let it go out mixed with the manure daily. 
The amount is immaterial. At the Ohio Station 
they found that as little as 40 pounds mixed in a 
ton of manure greatly increased the crop over a 
ton without the floats and made over a dollar 
profit from an expenditure of 14 cents. I would 
seatter the floats daily in stable gutters behind 
the cattle and let it go out with the manure and 
then add a fresh supply. 


Cedar for Potato Bugs. 


“Tell your readers to soak cedar boughs in 
boiling water one or two hours and spray for the 





THE COUNTRY BOY'S CREED. 


BELIEVE that the Country which God made 
I is more beautiful than the City which man 

made; that life out-of-doors and in touch 
with the earth is the natural life of man. I be- 
lieve that work is work wherever we find it, but 
that work with Nature is more inspiring than 
work with the most intricate machinery. I be- 
lieve that the dignity of labor depends not on 
what you do, but on how you doit; that oppor- 
tunity comes to a boy on the farm as often as to 
a boy in the city, that life is larger and freer and 
happier on the farm than in town, that my suc- 
cess depends not upon my location, but upon 
myself---not upon my dreams, but upon what I 
actually do, not upon luck, but upon pluck. I 
believe in working when you work and in playing 
when you play and in giving and demanding a 
square deal in every act of life. 


(Written for the Boys’ Corn Clubs of Virginia, by Edwin 
Osgood Grover.) 











potato bugs. It will clean them up. Perhaps oil 
of cedar from a drug-store might do better.” I 
give this at the suggestion of our correspondent, 
but it would be far better to spray with Bordeaux 
mixture in which 5 ounces of Paris green is 
mixed, for with this you will be protecting the 
potatoes from early blight and bugs at the same 
time. It reminds me of the advice to make a 
decoction of green tomato vines and spray for 
the bugs. But as the bugs will eat tomato vines, 
I can not see the reason for hoping that tomato 
juice will drive them off. 


Lime and Fruit Trees. 


“Will scattering lime around fruit trees help 
to keep out insects, and would it injure the 
growth of the tres?’ It would probably have no 
effect in keeping out insects, and certainly would 
do no harm to the trees. The only way to keep 
down the borer in peach trees is to go over the 
trees spring and fall and where gum is seen scrape 
it off and cut the worm out. 


Sweet Potatoes. 


The best soil is one more sand than clay, 
and the best preparation for the crop is a crim- 
son clover sod turned under in full bloom and 
fertilized in the furrows with 500 pounds of acid 
phosphate, 50 pounds of sulphate of potash and 
25 pounds of nitrate of soda to give a start, the 
clover giving all the organic nitrogen needed. As 
to the best varieties, that will depend on whether 
they are for home use or shipping North. If for 
shipping, the best is the Big Stem Jersey. For 
home use in the South, the Norton Yam, Pumpkin 
Yam and the Barbadoes are good. The Hayman 
is early, productive, but grows too large and is 
neither yam nor good “yellow-bark.” But it is 
the best keeper of any sort. If you want a very 
dry potato, plant the ‘‘Nigger Choker,’’ a white- 
fleshed potato with a dark red skin. The Peabody 
is a pink-skin potato that grows to an immense 
size, and will make some half-grown potatoes 
earlier than any other, but when mature, it is of 
poor quality and suited only for hog feeding. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


“Planters” and “Farmers.”’ 


firm that calls itself ‘The Religious Press Aq. 

vertising Syndicate.”’ This concern has a full 
page ad. in a magazine that is devoted to the in- 
terests of advertising agencies, and hence is never 
seen by farmers. 

This advertisement is a curiosity, and is hardly 
worth noticing but for its contemptuous Opinion 
of the farmers of the South. 

“Down South,’ say these imported men, ‘we 
call a big farmer a ‘planter’ and the little crop- 
per a ‘farmer.’’’ Now we do not do anything of 
the sort. The old “planting” idea went out along 
with slavery, and the intelligent men of the South 
to-day are the farmers, while the only ones that 
keep up the old “‘planting”’ idea are the little crop- 
pers that merely take a piece of land to work in 
cotton and are carried by merchants in town. 
Furthermore, this advertising concern makes the 
parallel as below: 


“The Planter. 


“Lives in the village. 

“Is a white man. 

“Owns his home, farm and stock. 

“Is intelligent and progressive. 

“Is usually an officer in the village church and 
subscribes for his $2 religious weekly magazine.” 


L A SOUTHERN town there is an advertising 


“The Farmer. 


“Lives in the back country. 

“Often a negro. 

“Rents or works on shares or is a farm hand. 

“Is often uneducated and slovenly. 

“Takes little literature except of the cheaper 
class, chiefly premium farm papers.” 

Now, Southern farmers, how do you like this 
Jew classification? The inference seems to be 
that the planter who does not plant, but lives in 
town, and has his land cropped by the little plant- 
ers, does not take farm papers, and that the men 
they call farmers do read the farm papers, but 
not the religious ones. If this were true, the ig- 
norant farmers, as he calls them, will escape more 
fakes and frauds than the intelligent man, for 
the advertising pages of our farm papers, espe- 
cially the pages of The Progressive Farmer, are 
clean, while every fake in the country knows that 
anything goes into the average church paper ex- 
cept the whiskey ads. 

But what is worse than the whiskey, the patent 
medicine fakirs find easy entrance to the religious 
papers, I am sorry to say. At a recent meeting 
of the M. E. Conference in our town, I cut out of 
one of our church papers about a dozen ads and 
sent them to the presiding bishop and told him 
that not one of them could get into The Progres- 
sive Farmer at any price. The clerical editors 
of the church papers know nothing about fakes 
and frauds, and rarely bother about the ads, 
while the business managers are looking solely 
after the money end, and the religious papers 
carry more fakes than any other class of publica- 
tions. I am sorry that it is so, and I have done 
all that I can to get them as clean as our pages. 

But what I want especially to call attention to 
is the slander of the farmer. Under the old sys- 
tem, labor was plenty and cheap and land plenty 
and cheap, and the idea was simply to turn the 
fertility of the land and the labor of the hands 
into cotton, and as one piece of land was exhaust- 
ed, to turn it out to pine trees, and take up an- 
other to treat in the same way. That went out 
with slavery, and tke only ones who still maintain 
this wasteful method are the men who own land 
and live in town and divide the land among crop- 
pers to grow cotton. But the real farmers are 
the men who are reading farm papers and trying 
to adopt improved methods for restoring the fer- 
tiltiy and productiveness of the Southern lands. 
And they take and read their church papers and, 
being warned by the farm papers, they are not 
taken in by the fakes in the advertising pages of 
the church papers. This Jacobs concern knows 
as little about the Southern farmers as it prob- 
ably knows of the Christian religion. Southern 
farmer, you live in the back country, are ignor- 
ant and slovenly, and you read no religious pa- 
per, though these fellows say that 90 per cent of 
the circulation of these papers is among the ag- 





We must control surface water. A gully can 
undo the work of years in a few hours. 














Seed Peas 


We have a few high Clay mixed Cowpeas 


forsale. Write or wire us for cash prices 


HALL & PEARSALL, Inc. 


ilmington. - - N. Carolina eakbes 














Biggs Seven-Ear Corn 


By 16 years personal supervision and selection, 
I have developed an excellent prolific corn. 


My yield has never been less than 75 bushels 
per acre; last season it was 160 bushels per 
Price $1 peck; $3 bushel. 


NOAH BIGGS, 





Scotland Neck, N. C. 


1000 Bushels Seed Peas 


Mixed varieties for sale. 
cheaper than from interior points. 
Send check or money order to 
w. B. COOPER, 
Wilmington, N. C. 


A PEA THRESHER—NOT A HULLER 


Threshes peas and beans from the mown vines, 
and doesn’t break over 2% ofthe grain. Also 
wheat, oats, etc. Endorsed by Government 
and Leading Agriculturists. Literature free. 


Koger Pea and Bean Thresher Co., 
Morristown, Tenn. 


Freight 
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The Week’s Work on “Business Farm”’ 


By TAIT BUTLER 































Farmer, 
Chance to Grow a Great Variety 






HE AGRICULTURAL resources 
and advantages of the South 
are subjects for many extrava- 
ant statements by newspaper writ- 
rs, politicians and public speakers. 
fany of these have no real existence, 
ut the one which has always strong- 
, appealed to the writer, is the 
pportunity offered for the growing 
f catch crops, for forage or for soil 
improvement. In fact, if we except 
ne one single advantage possessed 
in our great variety of money or 
taple crops, We believe the oppor- 
nity for the growing of catch crops 
hould be made the most profitable 
f all our agricultural advantages, 
esulting from climatic conditions. 
As a rule the advantages of any 
ne section are offset by disadvan- 
ages. Thus our cheap lands are 
balanced by our low average fertility, 
nd our abundant rainfall by greater 
oil erosion and more need for drain- 
ge. But in the ease with which 
practically all our staple crops can 
e followed or preceded the same 
ear by a catch crop we have an ad- 
antage with no offsetting disadvan- 
age and one through which, by prop- 
r management, our soils can be 
nade more productive and the for- 
ge produced for large numbers of 
arm live stock. This advantage has 
ever been properly appreciated and 
as consequently been of little value 
othe Southern farmer, although cap- 
ble of becoming an asset of untold 
realth. 


( 









Keep the Land Busy. 


The farmer familiar with the prac- 
ices of colder or drier climates does; 
otreadily appreciate and act on 
hese opportunities, while the South- 
n farmer, wedded to his easy meth- 
ds and dependent on cotton made by 
egroes, has seen no necessity for so 
ienuous a system of farming, re- 
uiring the growing of two or three 
ropsa year. But there are two most 
xcellent reasons for special attention 
Deatch crops. These are the neces- 
ty for increasing soil fertility and 
he profits which might be made from 
ve stock fed on these catch crops. 
he Southern farmer should utilize 
his advantage coming from his long- 
growing season to the utmost, for 
Ba matter of fact, apart from this, 
6 Superior agricutural advantages 
hd resources of the South have little 
al existence, except in the unin- 
med fancy of the orators and pop- 
af newspaper writers. It is true 
at our great variety of valuable 
ops and the splendid opportunity 
T producing two and three crops a 
rar Ought to be advantages enough 
T any section, but as yet we have 
pt begun to take advantage of these 
portunities. When the Southern 
TMer becomes fully alive to the 

We of eatch crops and extends 
er growth to the utmost limit 
acticable, the South will soon be- 
me agriculturally all that the ex- 

frant fancy of some of eur none 
informed friends have paint- 


_ frequently stated as a reason 
lure to keep the land in some 
Ng crop all the time, that teams 
pred are not available through 
8 can be done. This, view- 

Tom one standpoint, is in a meas- 
‘ and the problem is one which 
thle come up for solution on 
a arm; but on general principles 
ystem of farming, or the crop- 









PLANT MORE CATCH CROPS. 


One of the Greatest Advantages the Southern Climate Gives the 
and One Not Generally Taken 


Advantage of, is the 
of Catch Crops for Feeding. 


ping system which does not keep the 
land growing a crop all the time is 
to that extent faulty, and the aim 
should be to devise plans or a system 
of farm management which will re- 
duce the idle lands to the least pos- 
sible area. 


As an illustration: frequently the 
addition of a mare or two to the 
work stock may make it possible to 
grow sufficient additional forage to 
feed them, while the increased soil 
fertility and the value of the colts 
raised will prove a large profit on 
the increased investment and the 
greater skill in management. 

The South buys large quantities of 
hay and feeds of many other kinds 
from the North. In some few sec- 
tions hays are no longer purchased 
and in others the farmers have al- 
most ceased to buy feed of any sort, 
but nearly all over the South the 
feeds used by our cities and towns 
are imported from the North and 
their cost to the feeders greatly in- 
creased by heavy freight charges. 
This is an agricultural incompetency 
for which there is no shadow of ex- 
cuse, for without increasing our cul- 
tivated lands and with only a slight 
increase in our farm equipment, and 
without reducing the acreage or the 
yield of our staple or money crops, 
all the forage needed by the cities 
and towns of the South and enough 
more to feed three times the live 
stock now kept may be grown as 
catch crops. The time will come, 
some time in the future, when every 
corn field, every cotton field and 
every oat field of the lower South will 
grow some catch crop for soil im- 
provement or forage. 


Some of the Crops to Grow. 


Where lespedeza, or Japan clover, 
will make sufficient growth, as it 
will over a large area of the Gulf 
States, we have a nitrogen gatherer 
and a forage crop that may be sow- 
ed on the oat fields in the spring 
when other work is not pressing and 
harvested in the fall when the weath- 
er is right for hay making and the 
labor available. This is a splendid 
hay plant for all kinds of live stock 
and sells on the market for a good 
price. 

In previous articles we have urged 
the growing of legumes as catch crops 
for hog feeding; but at this time we 
wish to urge the growing of forage 
or hays for the feeding of horses 
and cattle. The legumes are always 
to be given preference because of 
their addition of nitrogen; but other 
forage crops should also be grown. 
Our dry falls make the sweet sor- 
ghums and kaffir corn worthy of more 
extensive growth. Since we buy 
hays so largely the millets should be 
used more extensively for the pro- 
duction of hay for home use or to 
supply the local demand. 

Each year adds to our apprecia- 
tion of crimson clover as a soil im- 
prover and for the production of an 
early crop of feed, when feed is most 
needed. For fifteen or twenty years 
the writer has been told that crim- 
son clover did not do well in Missis- 
sippi, for instance, but each year 
we see or learn of good crops in sec- 
tions where it was supposed by many 
it would not grow. The lesson to be 
learned from such experiences is that 
these crops which may be used as 
catch crops, should receive more 
thought and attention and be tried 


until a system of cropping has been 
devised which is best for each par- 
ticular farm, and then the greatest 
possible effort should be made to 
keep every acre busy every day in 
the year as far as it is practicable. 
An idle acre may be as productive of 
injury to that acre as is idleness to 
the human body and brain. 





PEANUTS IN THE ROTATION. 


Many different rotations may be 
devised in which peanuts have a 
place and no one rotation is apt to 
suit all in any one section, or even 
a small number in all sections. Some 
have advised a rotation where the 
peanuts follow corn, but others ob- 
ject to this because the corn stalks 
and stubble are in the way of the sat- 
isfactory cultivation of the young 
peanut plants. 

A good rotation where cotton is 
grown is, corn with cowpeas or soy 
beans between the rows, followed by 
cotton with crimson clover, rye, or 
some other cover crop and the third 
year peanuts. 

West of Georgia, where the Span- 
ish peanut is used almost exclusive- 
ly, and it seems best to use it as a 
catch crop or the secod crop of the 
season, it comes into the following 
rotation satisfactorily: Corn with 
peas or soy beans between the rows, 
followed by oats in the fall and after 
these are harvested, by the peanuts. 
Or if cotton is grown, the following 
rotation is practicable: Corn with 
cowpeas or soy beans between the 
rows; oats, followed by peanuts, and 
cotton, followed by crimson clover or 
some other cover crop. In such ro- 
tations no nitrogen will be needed on 
the peanuts; an application of lime 
may be made each time the peanuts 
occur on the land and phosphoric 
acid and potash may be used as 
needed each year. 





HOW LEGUMES HELP THE SOIL. 


The chief good which legumes do 
is not, as some people seem to 
think, by storing up nitrogen in the 
soil, that has been gathered from the 
air. A little of the nitrogen gather- 
ed by the bacteria on the roots of 
legumes may get into the soil direct, 
but most of it is used by the legume 
plants on the roots of which the bac- 
teria live. If it gets into the soil, it 
must be through the decay of the 
roots and stubble or through the de- 
cay of the entire plant. When the 
plants are cut for hay from 70 to 80 
per cent of the nitrogen in the plant 
is carried off the land. If this is 
put back into stable manure all well 
and good, but if it is sold off the farm 
or the manure wasted, it is lost to 
the land and only such nitrogen is 
added to the soil as was gathered 
from the air and used in the growth 
of the roots and stubble. 





HOW TO GET MORE PROFIT 
FROM COWPEAS. 


1. By better preparation of the 
land. 

2. By using a grain drill—insur- 
ing a more perfect stand and requir- 
ing half the seed required when sown 
by hand. 

3. By feeding them with phosphor- 
ic acid and potash. 

4. By a more profitable utilization 
of the crop. 

We all know that this crop is 
greatly abused by the average farm- 
er. He scatters his seed on his poor- 
est land, roughly plowing or harrow- 
ing them in, and leaves the crop to 
be taken by the grass and weeds. He 
either thinks they do not need fertil- 
izing or that they are not worth it. 
This, of course, is a mistake. 

Given proper attention, the le- 
gumes are the most profitable crops 
that can be grown on our poor lands 
here in the South. A. ea & “A 

West Raleigh, N. C. 
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THE COTTON AREA PLANTED. 


Revised figures of the Department 
of Agriculture’s cotton report indi- 
cate the area planted in cotton in 
1910 was about 33,418,000 acres. 
The yield per acre in 1910 is esti- 
mated at 170.7 pounds and the area 
picked, 32,304,000 acres. : 

Revised details by States for 1910 
follow: 


Acres Acres 
State. planted. picked. Yield. 
Vii ans 34,000 33,000 212. 
N. C. 1,511,000 1,478,000 221. 
S. C. 2,626,000 1,534,000 216. 
Ga... 4,970,000 4,873,000 178. 
Bia. 268,000 257,000 110. 
Ala.. 3,633,000 3,560,000 160. 
Miss. 3,420,000 3,317,000 182. 
Ls... Ly0T5,000 975,000 120. 
Texas 10,350,000 10,060,000 145. 
Ark.. 2,375,000 2,238,000 1765. 
Tenn. 783,000 765,000 207. 
Miss. 103,000 100,000 285. 
Okla. 2,260,000 2,204,000 200. 
Cal. . 10,000 9,000 335 
U. S. 33,418,000 32,403,000 170.7 





The true Southern watermelon is a 
boon apart and not to be mentioned 
with commoner things. Jt is chief of 
this world’s luxuries, king by grace 
of God over all the fruits of the 
earth. When one has tasted it he 
knows what the angels eat. It was 
not a Southern watermelon that Eve 
took; we know it, because she re- 
pented.—Mark Twain. 





It is easier to stay out than get 
out.—Mark Twain. 








FEED YOUNG GIRLS. 


Have Right Food While 
Growing. 


Must 


Great care should be taken at the 
critical period when the young girl is 
just merging into womanhood that 
the diet shall contain that which is 
upbuilding and nothing harmful. 

At that age the structure is being 
formed and if formed of.a healthy, 
sturdy character, health and happi- 
ness will follow; on the other hand, 
unhealthy cells may be built in and 
a sick condition slowly supervene 
which, if not checked, may ripen into 
a chronic condition and cause life- 
long suffering. 

A young lady says: 

“Coffee began to have such an 
effect on my stomach a few years ago 
that I finally quit using it. It 
brought on headaches, pains in my 
muscles, and nervousness. 

“T tried to use tea in its stead, but 
found its effects even worse than 
those I suffered from coffee. Then 
fora long time I drank milk at my 
meals, but at last it palled on me. A 
friend came to the rescue with the 
suggestion that I try Postum. 

“J did so, only to find at first that 
I didn’t fancy it. But I had heard of 
sO many persons who had been bene- 
fited by its use that I persevered, and 
when I had it made right—according 
to directions on the package—I 
found is grateful in flavour and 
soothing and strengthening to my 
stomach. I can find no words to ex- 
press my feeling of what I owe to 
Postum! 

“In every respect it has worked a 
wonderful improvement—the head- 
aches, nervousness, the pains in my 
side and back, all the distressing 
symptoms yielded to the magic pow- 
er of Postum. My brain seems also 
to share in the betterment of my 
physical condition; it seems keener, 
more alert and brighter. I am, in 
short, in better health now than for 
a long while before, and I am sure I 
owe it to the use of your Postum.” 
Name given by Postum Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to time. 
They are genuine, true and full of 





human interest. 
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WHEN TO APPLY NITRATE OF SODA TO CORN AND 


COTTON. 


Wait Until Roots Develop—Dan gers of Applying Nitrate of Soda 


Very 


Late. 


By Prof. J. F. Duggar. 


HE BEST time to apply nitrate 
T of soda to either cotton or cor 

varies slightly according to the 
soil and according 
to the recent and 
subsequent rain- 
fall. The impossi 
bility of knowing 
the rainfall for 
the few weeks af- 
ter applying this 
fertilizer largely 
explains why ex- 
periments on thi 

PROF. J.F.DUGGAR. point have no 
given exactly uniform results. We 
can only do that which on the aver- 
age gives best results,.or pursue that 
course which involves the least risk 
of failure. 

Nitrate of soda is the most quickly 
available fertilizer and the one most 
readily removed from the soil by 
leaching. This property implies that 
nitrate of soda should, as a rule, be 
placed in the soil only after the roots 
of plants have so occupied the soil 
as to be able to take up the soluble 
nitrogen, which is contained in the 
soil moisture, very soon after nitrate 
of soda is applied to a moist soil. 
Hence it is seldom advisable to use 
any of the nitrate of soda before 
planting. 

On the other hand, if the farmer 
waits as late as possible for the plant 





soda, there is a threefold loss, name- 
iy. 

(1) The more limited root system 
cormed in the absence of abundant 
nitrogen; 

(2) The probability that the plant 
will soon become too mature and in- 
active to appropriate the maximum 
proportion of the plant food supplied 
by late fertilization; and 

(3) The danger that in the short 
growing period remaining after a late 
application there may be no time 
when the moisture in the soil will be 
sufficient to convey all of the applied 
nitrogen to the roots of the plant. 

From observation and_ experi- 
ments, as well as from the consider- 
ations just mentioned, the writer 
prefers to apply nitrate of soda at the 
following stages in the life of the 
crop: 

(1) To corn, when the plants are 
between 2 and 4 feet high. 

(2) To cotton, when the plants are 
between 6 and 12 inches high. 

In case more than one application 
is to be made,—a procedure that 
slightly reduces the risk of serious 
leaching through the occurrence of 
heavy rains soon after the nitrate is 
applied,—the last application may be 
made somewhat later than where all 
the nitrate is applied at once. The 
roots of corn plants barely 18 inches 
high are doubtless ample to utilize 


vigor of crabgrass and weeds and 
thus increases the cost of cultivation. 

In the case of a very late applica- 
tion of nitrate of soda to cotton, 
there is an additional danger, not 
mentioned before, that the late 
growth of leaves and stalks may be 
so stimulated as to tax the plants to 
produce great numbers of late bolis 
to be ruined by frost. Such late appli- 
cations greatly tend to retain the 
leaves, but the improvement may be 
more in appearance of the plant than 
in yield of matured lint. 





HOW TO HANDLE THE OAT CROP. 


The following suggestions regard- 
ing the harvesting of the coming oat 
crop are so timely and wise that we 
are printing for the benefit of our 
readers. They are the condensed ex- 
perience of long years of intelligent 
management of one of the most im- 
porant crops to the South and should 
be ordered well by every oat grower. 

(1) Cut oats with a binder. A 
mower is liable to waste 25 to 50 per 
cent. One binder will harvest about 
80 acres—S acres per day. 

(2) Have your binder previously 
all ready and tested on grass and 
bearings limbered up and crew drill- 
ed, especially regarding threading 
and tying. Have an extra binder 
tongue and several extra wings and 
arms for the reel all ready before- 
hand for repairing breakages. Bet- 
ter work four horses to your binder, 
with one man to operate and anoth- 
er to drive. Harvest early; our own 
crop ripens about May 20th. 

(3) Begin cutting as soon as about 
75 per cent of your field has turned 
yellow—just as soon as all the grain 
has past the milk stage. The dough 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


from either rain or dey, 

(5) Rush cutting al] POSSible 

(6) Cut low to get long st 
Southern soil is damp. Tay, 

(7) Shock with only foyp bund 
per shock and re-set fallen mi 
every day. Socks 

(8) If you have to buy ag thre 
get enough capacity. Smal] thre 
prove very expensive, 

(9) Thresh as soon ag , 
but do not thresh grain ve ta 
either rain or dew. Thresh from felt 
Do not stack. New oats are liable { 
sweat. 

(10) Examine strawstack Con. 
stantly during threshing to ASSUre no 
grain being left on straw. 

(11) Use light wind on fan; take 
out a plenty of chaff with Srain, | 
reduces waste, the oats Cure better 
and the light stuff makes fine feed 
Defer re-fanning the oats wnt 
needed. 

(1) Do not store over 3 feet deep, 
Be sure to thoroughly examine gnip 
daily and turn with shovel if any ip. 
dication of heating. Watch Closely 
for at least three weeks. 

J. B. McGEHEE 

Laurel Hill, La. 


Sher, 
sherg 





A Circular on the Bud-Wom, 


Every spring we get many in 
quiries about the bud-worm, whi 
often does so much damage in the 
corn field. The Alabama Experimat 
Station has just issued a cireuk 
treating of this pest and sums rT) 
by saying that about the only pre 
ventives are late planting, the lip 
eral use of seed, draining wet lané 
and eradicating weeds. None of tk 
repellants tried—tar, kerosene, emit 


of roots before applying nitrate of 


to have developed its entire extent the nitrate without waste, but such 
early use of nitrate increases the 


stage is all right. 


sion, kainit etc.,—seems to have dom 
(4) Do not cut grain while wet any good. 











Can’t Get Away From It 


Is it possible to nourish, strengthen and 
Rebuild the Brain by Food? 


Every man who thinks uses up part of the 
brain each day. Why don’t it all disappear 
and leave an empty skull in say a month of 
brain work? Because the man rebuilds each 
day. 

If he builds a little less than he destroys, 
brain fag and nervous prostration result sure. 
If he builds back a little more each day, the 
brain grows stronger and more capable. That 
also is sure. Where does man get the mate- 
rial to rebuild his brain? Is it from air, sky 
or the ice of the Arctic Sea? When you come 
to think about it, the rebuilding material 
must be in the food and drink. 











That also is sure. 





Are the brain rebuilding materials found in 
all food? In a good variety but not in suit- 
able proportion in all. 


To illustrate: we know bones are made 
largely of lime and magnesia taken from 
food; therefore to make healthy bone struct- 
ure we must have food containing these 
things. We would hardly feed only sugar 
and fat to make healthy bone structure in a 
growing child. 


Likewise if we would feed in a skillful 
manner to insure getting what the brain re- 
quires for strength and rebuilding, we must 
first know what the brain is composed of and 
then select some article or articles (there are 
more than one) that contain these elements. 


Analysis of brain by an unquestionable 
authority, Geoghegan, shows of Mineral 
Salts, Phosphoric Acid, and Potash combined 
(Phosphate of Potash) 2.91 per cent of the 
total, 5.33 of all mineral Salts. 


This is over one-half. 


Beaunis, another authority, shows ‘‘Phos- 





phoric Acid combined”’ and Potash 73.44 per 
cent from a total of 101.07. 


Considerable more than one-half of Phos- 
phate of Potash. 


Analysis of Grape-Nuts shows: Potassium 
and Phosphorus (which join and make Phos- 
phate of Potash) is considerable more than 
one-half of all the mineral salts in the food. 


Dr. Geo. W. Carey, an authority on the 
constituent elements of the body, says: ‘‘The 
gray matter of the brain is controlled entirely 
by the inorganic cell-salt, Potassium Phos- 
phate (Phosphate of Potash). This salt unites 
with albumen and by the addition of oxygen 
creates nerve fluid or the gray matter of the 
brain. Of course, there is a trace of other 
salts and other organic matter in nerve fluid 
but Potassium Phosphate is the chief factor 
and has the power within itself to attract, by 
its own law of affinity, all things needed to 
manufacture the elixir of life.’ 


Further on he says: “The beginning and 
end of the matter is to supply the lacking 
principle, and in molecular form, exactly as 
nature furnishes it in vegetables, fruits and 
grain. To supply deficiences—this is the 
only law of cure.”’ 


The natural conclusion is that if Phosphate 
of Potash is the needed mineral element in 
brain and you use food which does not con- 
tain it, you have brain fag because its daily 
loss is not supplied. 


On the contrary, if you eat food known to 
be rich in this element, you place before the 
life forces that which nature demands for 
brain-building. 


Mind does not work well on a brain that is 
broken down by lack of nourishment. 


A peaceful and evenly poised mind is ne- 





cessary to good digestion. 


Worry, anxiety, fear, hate, etc., etc., direct- 
ly interfere with or stop the flow of Ptyalin, 
the digestive juice of the mouth, and also in- 
terferes with the flow of the digestive juices 
of stomach and pancreas. 


Therefore the mental state of the individ- 
ual has much to do (more than suspected) 
with digestion. 


Brain is made of Phosphate of Potash as 





the principal Mineral Salt, added to albumen 





and water. 


Grape-Nuts contain that element as more 





than one-half of all its mineral salts. 





A healthy brain is important, if one would 
“do things’ in this world. 


A man who sneers at ‘‘Mind” sneers at the 
best and least understood part of himself. 
That part which some folks believe links us 
to the Infinite. 


Mind asks for a healthy brain upon which 
to act, and Nature has defined a way to make 
a healthy brain and renew it day by day as 
it is used up from work of the previous day. 


Nature’s way to rebuild is by the use of 
food which supplies the things required. 
Brain rebuilding material is certainly found 
in 


Grape-Nuts 


9 
‘‘“There’s a Reason’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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THE BOLL WEEVIL. 


Correct System of Agriculture and Good Farming Meth- 


ods the Best Means of Combatting the Boll Weevil. 


BEQUESTS for directions for 
meeting the attack of the boll 
weevil and for the best methods 
¢ cultivation under boll weevil con- 
“ jons are quite frequent. 
£ the farmers of the South had 
F caally accepted the teachings of 
“ progressive Farmer during the 
am 15 years; if they were doing 
wpe kind of farming we have advo- 
d, and if they would cultivate 
or cotton as we have advised, they 
eld pe in the best condition known 
to meet the attacks of the boll wee- 
yi. There is nothing new and no 
pystery oF secret about the best 
nethods of farming, the kind of 
qrops or the manner of cultivating 
them, to best meet boll weevil con- 
ditions. ' 
We also receive frequent requests 
for information regarding “The Gov- 
enmment’s Cultural Methods. > Many 
gfour readers seem to think the Gov- 
emment has invented or discovered | 
,new system of cultivation for corn 
and cotton and other crops. This is 
not 80. “The so-called Government 
Cultural Methods” are the cultural 
methods which The Progressive 
Farmer and all other advanced 
tears of agriculture have been 
advocating for many years. In other 
yords, the Government experts, as 
might be expected, are advocating 
mi coaxing and showing the farm- 
es how to put into practice the cul- 
tural methods which they should 
have, and which a few of the best 
farmers did put into operation years 
ago, 
No New “Cultural Methods.” 


Itany reader wishes to know the 
Government methods of cultivating 
comand cotton he can look through 
his back numbers of The Progressive 
Yamer for the last three or four 
yes and read the cultural methods 
thre advocated and he will have a 
tod, fair and complete presentation 
ofthe “Government Cultural Meth- 
ois.” If he has not kept these copies 
of The Progressive Farmer, or has 
lot read them carefully enough to 
lave acquired a knowledge of what 
We have advocated, he can obtain, 
fee, the directions of the Govern- 
Ment for the cultivation of corn and 
totton, in condensed form, by writ- 
ig the Department of “Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for bulletins or 
Mamphlets giving these and much 
other useful information. 

The cultural methods advocated 

Y the Government and The Progres- 
ive Farmer are those which have 
ken proved to be the best and are 
Wd by the best farmers. Neither 
te Demonstration Agents of the 
Giernment nor The Progressive 
Timer have advocated any experi- 
Mittal methods for general use. The 
Methods we are advocating are and 
ave been used successfully by hun- 
tis of good farmers all over the 
uth, That we are both teaching 
¢same things, is why the Govern- 
Mt experts regard The Progressive 
Mer as a great assistance to them 
their work, and why The Progres- 
"tFarmer believes in and advocates 
“Farm Demonstration Work of the 
“tional Department of Agriculture 
~ of the best means of aiding 
* Southern farmers. 

Se People ever prepared for the 
ming of a pest like the boll wee: 
aid there will have to be a great, 
8 in human nature before any 
dle ever do make the preparation 
4 Might and should; but that al¥ 
may be informed we 

ate the next few months 
rn mething in almost every issue 
& on this subject. 


Bal Weevil Will Force New Methods, 
There is no need denying that the 








coming of the boll weevil brings 
about many and extensive changes in 
the system of farming which must be 
practiced. Such changes always 
cause more or less disturbances and 
some hardships, not because they are 
of themselves difficult, new or un- 
profitable, but because a sudden 
change in the methods of farming re- 
quire the learning of new business 
methods and a readjustment of the 
life and work of the community. 

Naturally the desire of the farmer 
is to learn methods by which he can 
continue to make a full crop of cot- 
ton, which if it were possible would 
do away with the necessity for any 
material change in our general sys- 
tem of farming. Unfortunately, or 
fortunately, according to the view- 
point taken, the boll weevil compels 
a rather radical or complete change 
in the farming and business methods 
necessary to success. 

It is not true, however, that cot- 
ton must or should be abandoned, 
nor is it true that a system of farm- 
ing becomes necessary which would 
not probably be the most successful, 
in the long run, even if the boll wee- 
vil never did come. 

Finally, the boll weevil will in all 
human probability invade the entire 
Cotton Belt, many deluded optimists 
to the contrary notwithstanding, and 
many changes in our agricultural 
methods and practice will be neces- 
sary for the best results; hence, we 
shall each week discuss some of these 
problems with a view to aiding our 
readers to adjust themselves and 
their methods to the new conditions 
with as little trouble to themselves 
as possible. But briefly stated, a 
correct system of agriculture for any 
section, after the arrival of the boll 
weevil, is almost certainly one which 
would have been correct for that sec- 
tion had the boll weevil never made 
its appearance. 





FROM THE TENNESSEE PEANUT 


BELT. 

Messrs. Editors: I received the 
sample copies of The Progressive 
Farmer and liked them very much. 
I think it the best farm paper I ever 
read. The best farm paper is the 
one that gives us the most explicit 
directions how to build up our land 
by rotating our crops so that the 
crops Will pay a reasonable rent. 

This is and has been a peanut sec- 
tion, five counties producing upward 
of 200,000 bags annually. But have 
had two bad pea crop years. 

I have a system of rotation that 
has benefited our land gradually 
After corn we would plant peanuts, 
and in September and October we 
dig our peanuts, sowing wheat by 
hand before the peanut digger. When 
the peas would be plowed up anv 
shook out it would cover the wheat 
Then before it would rain we would 
sow clover, a bushel to 10 acres.The 
wheat would pay. moderately unti 
the clover could get large enough 
cut. Then cut one crop and allow a 
second crop to come, to get the seed 
on the ground, and if too many weed: 
did not come we let it stay the sec- 
ond year; then another corn crop, 
and back to peas. 

Red clover is the best thing we 
know of to make our land better; 
barnyard manure next. No one used 
any kind of fertilizer here. Every 
body here thinks if you once use fer- 
tilizer that you can not produce any 
good crops on the same land any 
more without fertilizer. I don’t know 
how this got about but that’s what 
they all believe. R. S. JONES. 

Only, Tenn. 


Editorial Comment: We do not 


think there is any justification for 
the fear of Mr. Jones’ neighbors, that 
if they once use commercial fertil- 
izers they will not be able to raise 
good crops without them. Indeed, 
we feel sure that by using acid phos- 
phate—or perhaps better still, the 
raw phosphate rock—in connection 
with their clover and stable manure, 
they could build up the soil more 
rapidly and raise better crops. 





WHERE LEGUMES DO MOST GOOD. 


Legumes grown on poor soils take 
a larger proportion of the nitrogen 
they contain from the air than those 
grown on rich soils, and possibly also 
a larger proportion than when grown 
on medium soils. But it does not fol- 
low that more total nitrogen is gath- 
ered by the legumes on poor soils. 
In fact, it is quite certain that on 
poor soils legumes gather fewer 
pounds of nitrogen from the air than 
they do when grown on fairly good 
soils. The bacteria that take nitro- 
gen from the air for their own use 
and the use of the plants on whose 
roots they live, are like man, in one 
respect at least; the more nature does 
for man the less he does for himself 
and, likewise, the more nitrogen there 
is in a soil the more these bacteria, 
that live on the roots of legumes, 
take from the soil and the smaller 
proportion they take from the air. 
But soils very poor in nitrogen are 
likely to be also poor in other plant 
foods, hence the very poor soils must 
be supplied with the other plant 
foods needed before legumes will 
grow and gather large quantities of 
nitrogen from the air. 

The two lessons to be drawn from 
the foregoing facts are: (1) That 
a larger proportion of the nitrogen 
found in legumes grown on poor soils 
is taken from the air than of that 
found in legumes grown on good soils 
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and that medium or poor soils may 
therefore appear to be_ benefited 
more than rich soils by a legume 
crop; and (2) that before any legume 
can gather large quantities of nitro- 
gen the other plant foods deficient 
in the soil must be supplied. 

In other words, when a soil is so 
poor that legumes can not get suf- 
cient potash, phosphoric acid and 
moisture to supply the needs of the 
plants, the crop will be poor and the 
amount of nitrogen gathered small 


no matter how well inoculated the 
soil may be with the right sort of 
bacteria. 





Every good farmer has two farms, 
the real and the ideal. The ideal is 
always a little better than the real 
because when the real catches up 
with the past ideal there is created 
a new and better ideal. As soon asa 
man has attained in reality the best 
ideal he can create he comes to a 
stand still, and when a man gets to 
that point he begins to go backward. 
Keep pushing up your ideal and 
strive for it. Heaven is not half so 
far from earth as some people would 
have us believe.—Farm and Fireside. 





Enjoy that blessing when you have 
it; when it is gone, don’t wish it 
back.—Cicero. 





Anyone having the so-called 
“Guinea” hogs should advertise 
them, as there is a request for them 
from one of our readers. 


U.S. Patent 570813 
For a natural growth of Legumes, Peas, Beans, 
Alfalfa, Clover, ete. Creates excellent crops 
and valuable nitrogen fertilizer. Write for in- 
formation and testimonials. 
German American Nitragin Co. 


General Agency: 
Carl Teerling, Savannah, Ga. 


























Bull Calves that will make either good herd 
Bellows, Jones & Albright, Auctioneers. 





PUBLIC SALE 


Dairy Short-Horns from Glenside Herd at 
Willoughby, Ohio. 


Thursday, June 1, 1911 


50 head including 20 record Cows, 20 c* 
milking dams, wiil be sold to the highest bidder. 
55 cows and heifers from the herd, average 8,042 lbs. 
rec rd for the breed last year of 18,075 ibs., and Belle, Clare 15,215 Ibs. 
used on grade herds not only produce beavy milking females, but at the same time 


MAY & OTIS, Willoughby, Ohio. 


Clay 2nd. 


oice heifers and 10 young bulls from heavy 
{be last completed yearly records of 
Rose of Glenside mad_ the world’s 
Glensicve bulls 


headers or the most profitable feeding steers. 


For catalogues and information, address 
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A" and in serting heavy upright wire pickets, corrugated 

only at point of intersection; thus forming an immovable joint 
wi+Soutinjuringthe galvanized coating. Most durable fence made. 


P A variety of beautiful designs. May be erected with wood or iron posts. 
If you need Farm Gates, write for Special Farm Gate Catalog. 


REPUBLIC FENCE 2 GATE .CO., 207 repubtic st, 





Ornamental Fence 
willenhancethe value 


i of your soo A ‘all 
Republic PENCE S 


aremade by cabling large heavily galvanized wires 


N. Chicago, Iil- 
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The Right 
Combination 


Every manufacturer of shoes knows 
that he can play up any one feature 
he cares to in producin 
to sell. 
or comfortable, or he can turn 
out a shoe so heavy and stocky 
it will never wear out. 





This same shoe 

in our ‘‘Auto- 
graph’’ brand, 
$2.50-$3.00, is 
Goodyear Welt 
sewed; in our 


Shoe, $3. 
$3.50-$4.00, it 
equals the best 
custom make. 


WEAR 
SHOES 





“PADDOCK TERRY © 











a shoe 
He can make it stylish 


He also 
knows that a nicely balanced 
combination of these three 
shoe virtues is about the 
hardest problem in shoe 
making. 


The 
Southern Girl 
$2.00—Shoe—$2.50 


owes its reputation and its many friends 
to the fine sense of proportion of style, 
comfort and durability, each to each. 


You never saw better style—a neater, 
snappier shoe. 
greater comfort than The Southern Girl 
LONG Shoe will give. 


Your foot never knew 


Once you’ve worn a pair 


you'll say you never got better value in 
wearing quality. Look up our dealer in 
your town and let him show you the line. 


CRADDOCK-TERRY CO. 
Lynchburg, Va. 








THE 


Continental Hotel 


Chestnut Street, Corner of Ninth 


PHILADELPHIA 








Hotel Latham 


5th Ave. and 28th St. 


NEW YORK 


For Permanent and Transient Guests 








Remodeled Refurnished 





400 Rooms—200 with Bath. 
RATES, - - $1.50 to $5.00 
EUROPEAN PLAN 





The Best Cafe in the City. 


a 

















FRANK KIMBLE, 


Manager. 





One block from Madison Square Garden 





EUROPEAN PLAN 


Sample rooms for commercial men. 


Table d’Hote Luncheon, 50c. 


Club Breakfast. Also ALa Carte 


Rooms with use of bath, $1.50 per day 


Rooms with bath, $2, $2.50, $3, $4 
per day. 








A. L PRATT, 


Managing Director. 



































Hotel Victoria 
Chicago 


In the heart of wholesale, retail 
and theatrical district. 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION. 
$1.00 AND UP PER DAY 








Remodeled and refurnish- 
ed at an expense of over 
$150,000. 


OPPOSITE LA SALLE DEPOT. 
COR. CLARK & VAN BUREN STS. 


ELMER C. PUFFER, 


Managing Director. 











IF GOING TO 


Write for Handsome Descriptive 
Booklet and Map. 


HOTEL 





17th and H Streets N. W. 


50 Baths. 
per day upward; with Bath $2.50 upward. 


$4.00 upward. 


$1.00. 


Clifford M. Lewis, Prop. 
BOOKLET 














Washington,D.C. 


Richmond 


Location and size: Around the corner 
from the White House. Direct street car 
route to palatial Union Station. 100 Rooms, 


Plans, rates and features: European, $1.50 
American, $3.00 per day upward; with Bath 


Club breakfast 20 to 75c. Table d’Hote, 
breakfast $1.00; Luncheon 50c and Dinner 


A Model Hotel Conducted for Your Comfort. 
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A MATTER OF CHANCE. 


Fer six hundred dollars an acre, I vum; 
He planted ’em careful an’ thinned ’em by hand 
An’ paid with one crop fer nigh half of his land. 


B UD HAWKINS jist sold out his onions, by gum! 


An’ Jim Willets heerd it an’ said that las’ spring 

He made‘up his mind that he’d grow some, by jing! ° 
An’ was jist about to go at it—an’ then 

He got plumb knocked out by lumbago again. 


Bud Hawkins jist cut his alfalfy an’ says 

He’s got nigh four tons to the acre, he guess; 

His sheep’s rollin’ fat an’ he turned off some lambs, 
An’ his hogs brung ten cents t’ make special fine hams. 
An’ Jim Willets heerd it an’ said he had thought 

Of plantin’ alfalfy an’ picked out th’ spot, 

An’ jist on th’ day he had picked out, las’ spring, 

To plant it, she rained—an’ he couldn’t, by jing! 


Bud Hawkins turned over a forty of land 

An’ made a cold thousand ’thout turnin’ a hand; 

It jist went a-beggin’ till Bud bought th’ slice 

From Homer Gray’s widow an’ paid her own price. 
An’ Jim Willets heerd it—said he had his eye 

On that very piece an’ was goin’ t’ buy 

It himself; an’ was goin’ t’ see Widder Gray— 

But his old mare took lame an’ he couldn’t that day. 


Bud Hawkins’ turkeys dressed heavy as lead 

An’ brung him nigh on to three dollars a head; 
An’ Elmer Dow bought ’em fer cash at his store— 
So True Perkins told me—an’ wished he had more. 
An’ Jim Willets said he was goin’ to set 

Some turkeys las’ spring, but his hay was all wet 


When he went t’ make nests, 


an’ he let it go by— 


An’ clean plumb forgot it when it come on dry! 
J. W. Foley, in Saturday Evening Post. 








THE HEALTH OF THE FAMILY DURING THE HOT MONTH 


Due Care to Get an Adequate Supply of Fresh Air, and a Diet 
Limited to the Actual Needs of the Body Would Go Far Toward 
Preventing Most Summer Complaints. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N. C. 


long list of attendant ailments, 

colds, grippe, pneumonia, sore 
throat, diphtheria, is once more be- 
hind us, but the vigilance of the 
care-taker of the 
family is not one 
whit lessened, for 
the summer ush- 
ers in a _ season 
more or less dis- 
turbing to the 
health of the 
family. In the 
summer we dread 
the appearance of 

MRS. F. L. STEVENS. the many ‘“‘sum- 
mer diseases” of children; we fear an 
outbreak of typhoid in the neighbor- 
hood. It is during the summer that 
the victim of malaria drags out his 
miserable existence. 

When we come to believe that 
good health is our rightful heritage 
and that sickness and disease mean 
ignorance, neglect or sin upon some- 
body’s part, then we shall have made 
a long step toward hygienic living in 
our homes and in our communities. 

A strong, vigorous body is wonder- 
fully resistant to disease. Our bod- 
ies are made strong, vigorous and re- 
sistant through proper care: plenty 
of fresh air, nicely selected food and 
the right kind of exercise. A body 
supplied with good red blood will 
make a heroic fight against consump- 
tion, typhoid or malaria. ‘‘Red blood 
corpuscles are the foundation of all 
kinds of success.”’ 


Te WINTER season with its 


ae 


o 





Country People Often Lack Fresh 
Air. 

To some it may seem superflous to 
suggest that there is a lack of fresh 
air among dwellers in the country, 
for does not the country furnish an 
abundance and to spare of this com- 
modity? It is of the poor use we make 


of our riches that I would spea 
Many of the duties of the housewit 
require an attitude of body that dos 
not admit of full lung expansion 
sewing, sweeping, cooking. Th 
housewife does not recognize he 
need or she would stop frequently 
throughout the day just to breath 
full and deep, seeing to it that evely 
part of the lung capacity is thorough 
ly rejuvenated. Many of the duties 
of the farm man, also, are performed 
in a stooped, cramped position, 
thereby limiting the lung capacilf 
When many of the day’s duties ate 
performed in this stooped, unnatunl 
position it takes real courage on tlt 
part of the tired man or woman, é¢ 
spite bodily fatigue, to assume 4 Dé& 
fectly upright position and breatle 
full and deep just for the sake 
health. Lungs that are stinted i 
the supply of fresh air offer a Wor 
derfully inviting field to the insidiow 
consumptive germ. It is possible 
that some of us receive an adequal? 
supply of fresh air during the dal; 
but too many people in the country 
bottle themselves up at night 
closed rooms. When are we 80ilé 
to free ourselves from the supers 
tion that night air is bad air? ™ 
fact is, that night air is just 4 littl 
purer than day air. There are fer 
er dust particles and consequent! 
fewer germs floating in the al at 
night, which makes night air safer t0 
breathe than the dust and germ-ladel 
day air. Now is the season whel it 
will be easy to join the great army° 
people who are campaigning ie 
“out-of-door living.” Is there not! 
protected porch that can be ecront 
and easily and inexpensively convert 
ed into a sleeping porch? I “ 
way or another let us begin n0W 

plan out-of-doors sleeping quarters 
at least during the summer moat 

Again, a wise regulation ° 
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diet during the hot months will have 


much to do with the general health 
of the family. It makes a great differ- 
ence what we eat; a great difference 
jn character as well as health. Take 
the boy whose stomach is out of 
order. Decomposition is taking place 
there and he has a headache. Doesn’t 
that influence his character? The 
baby is cross, peevish when some- 
thing is wrong with its stomach. The 
poisons absorbed are irritating its 
prain, and the child is in the same 
condition as if he had been admin- 
istered a dose of poison. 


Don't Try to Live in Summer on a 
Winter Diet. 


We are told by food experts that 
we require certain proportions of 
protein, starches and fats according 
to age and occupation. As a nation, 
we are inclined to excess in the use 
of meats or protein and rarely does 
the housewife realize that the supply 


of meat and fat may be cut down 
to advantage during the summer 
months. The United States Govern- 


ment became interested to find out 
about his high meat diet that sol- 
diers, athletes and working men are 
supposed to require. A group of 
men known as the “starvation 
squad”’ submitted to the critical test. 
The squad was composed of sixteen 
soldiers, six athletes and four college 
professors. During nine months their 
food was weighed out to them, the 
food carefully analyzed and the pro- 
portion of starch, protein and fat 
carefully noted. The meat was grad- 
ually cut down from 6 ounces to 2 
ounces daily or to one-third the 
amount that had been supposed to be 
necessary for an able-bodied man. 
The men did not become emaciated, 
wizened or dissatisfied, not a bit of 
it. The result was a remarkable in- 


crease in vigor. They more than 
doubled their strength and endur- 
ance. 


The housewife, who values her im- 
portance to the family as care-taker 
and conservator of health should ap- 
preciate the fact that in the vegeta- 
bles we find an almost adequate sup- 
ply of protein for the summer 
months. Supplementing the protein 
of the vegetables by the use of eggs, 
milk and cheese, the meat may be 
largely eliminated from the summer 
diet. We should eat for efficiency, 
to get the most work out of our 
bodies, We should not eat to have 
agood time. It does not pay to do 
that, for one does not have a good 
time in the end. If one’s use of diet 
and air are proper, the fatigue point 
Will be much further off than other- 
wise. The hygienic life also should 
have a proper balance between rest 
and exercise of various kinds, physi- 
cal and mental. 





A DAINTY HOT-WEATHER DES- 
SERT. 


A dainty, simple dessert, that may 
be quickly made and costs almost 
hothing, yet is delightful for a hot 
day, is made as follows: Grate one 
apple; while grating have some one 
Pour over same one cup of granu- 
lated sugar; this keeps the apple 
from turning brown. Into this drop 
the unbeaten white of 1 egg. Beat 
this all together until light as foam. 
Flavor with lemon or a dash of sher- 
ty. Pour into custard cups in the 
bottom of which you have put bits 


of cake. Place on ice until ready to 
serve, 

This amount makes enough for 
four. The secret of success in this 


is in the beating, which should be 
done thoroughly and well. 
MRS. A. B. KIMBALL. 
Greensboro, N. C. 





“You say you and your wife got 
Married 2s a joke?” ‘We did.” 
“Who is the joke on?”—Louisville 
Courier- Journal. 








Attractive Farm Homes 








of the building. 





Il1I—Residence of Mr. G. M. Beavers, Apex, N. C. 


What we wish especially to commend about this house, is; (1) The cver-shadowing tree, 
and ‘2) the splendid porch. Southern houses should have lots of porch room, nota little 
veranda put on solely for ornament, but a roomy porch like this, reaching across two sides 








DID IT PAY? 


A True Story. 


The two daughters of a certain 
country home belonged to a girls’ 
club of six, the other members of 
which lived in the near-by village. 
They had many good times together, 
not the least of which was to hold 
the club ,meetings in the country 
home, lasting for two days at a time. 

One morning at breakfast, the 
family were discussing the good times 
enjoyed by the girls at the last of 
these meetings, when the ten-year- 
old son asked if he might have his 
three playmates out from the village 
that week to spend a day. 

The sisters spoke up, saying: ‘‘No, 
Mamma is too busy to bother about 
$02"? 

The father said: 
What does 
party?”’ 

The weather was hot, work in- 
doors was pressing, and the mother 
felt somewhat as the daughters did, 
and was about to give a negative an- 
swer, when she noticed the strange 
mixture of disappointment and plead- 
ing on her son’s face, and quickly 
replied: 

“Why, yes, Son. It has been a 
long time since you had any com- 
pany, and if you will help me this 
morning, you can have the boys out 
to-morrow to spend the day.” 

The happy, grateful look was cer- 
tainly enough to pay her for any sac- 
rifice she might make of personal 
plans for her son’s pleasure, as he 
confided to her that the boys would 
like a fishing party. That afternoon 
the boys were invited, The follow- 
ing morning as he was starting to 
the village with the horse and light 
wagon to get his chums, he said as 
he kissed his mother good-bye: 

“Don’t work hard, Mamma, dear. 
Just get a plain dinner. Anything 
is good enough for boys.” 

It had been the mother’s custom 
to get up dainty little spreads when 
the daughters’ friends spent a day 
or two with them, but she had not 
given much thought to the dinner to 
be prepared for her son’s friends, 
thinking more of the sewing and 
writing waiting to be done, than of 
his pleasure. But that one little 
sentence uttered so cheerfully, ‘‘Any- 
thing is good enough for boys,” 
stung her like a lash, and she con- 
cluded that for such a boy nothing 
was too good. 

So putting aside the sewing, and 
ealling her daughters to help, they 
went to the kitchen to plan some- 
thing to especially please boys. 

An hour later when the boys arriv- 


“Of course not. 
a boy want with a 


ed, so anxious to get to fishing they 
could hardly take time to speak, she 
called them to the house, saying: 

“We thought you would be hungry 
after your ride,’”’ and gave each a 
little pie and some fancy cookies. 
The boys were too bashful to say 
much, but their shining eyes and 
Pleased expression showed their 
thoughts, while the little son impul- 
wively kissed her as he declared: 

“You are bestest mother that ever 
was.’’ 

The dinner was a plain country 
meal of fried chicken and its usual 
accompaniments, but served on the 
best china. 

When the boys, tired of fishing, 
came to the house about the middle 
of the afternoon with only four 
small fish, they were told they could 
make a fire in the back yard and fry 
their fish and roast sweet potatoes 
for supper. At just the right time, 
the mother appeared on the scene 
with bread and butter sandwiches, 
pickles, cookies and a little pie for 
each, which completed the outdoor 
feast, the crowning event of a happy 
day for four boys. 

That night, as a happy boy and 
his mother talked over the events of 
the day, he said to her, as he gave 
her his good-night kiss: 

“Oh, I thank you so much, my 
dear, good, sweet Mamma for our 
delightful time; and the boys said 
you were the best mamma they 
know.” 

She felt amply repaid for the 
morning’s work in the kitchen. The 
more she thought over the matter, 
the more convinced she became that 
the wise mother makes just as much 
effort to please her sons and keep 
their love and esteem as that of the 
daughters. In fact, if any difference 
were made, it should be in favor of 
the sons, as it would have a restrain- 
ing influence in after years when 
they were away from home amid the 
temptations that surround and lure 
away. 

MRS. C. S. EVERTS. 

Ridgeland, Miss. 





In my neighborhood last spring for 
the first time the vacuum cleaner 
was used for house cleaning. It has 
been found a great labor-saver; one 
lady told me that she accomplished 
in one day what it usually took three 
to do. This cleaner is rather too ex- 
pensive for the average farm home, 
but several could go in together and 
buy one. The one we used was own- 
ed by a hardware firm and rented for 
ten cents an hour.—Mrs. James A. 
Reagan. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 








Digging asphalt from Trinidad Lake for Genasco 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


What is the first and 
greatest thing to expect 
of a roof? 

Stay waterproof. 

Trinidad Lake asphalt 
is Nature’s everlasting 
waterproofer; and that is 
what Genasco Roofing is 
made of. It gives lasting 
protection. 

The Kant-leak Kleet keeps 
roof-seams watertight without ce- 


ment, and prevents nail-leaks. 


Gives an attractive finish 

Ask your dealer for Genasco Roofing 
(mineral or smooth surface) with Kant- 
leak Kleets packed in the roll. Write 
for Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 


The Barber Asphalt 
Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world, 





a a Philadelphia 
New York San Francisco Chicago 





Cross-section Genasco Model Roofing 
beh 


ES Asphalt-saturated Burlap 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


you WANT A JOB? 


We'have more calls for office help than we 
can supply. Your hands earn from 50 cents tu 
$1.50 a day. Your bead, when properly trained, 
can earn from $5 to $20 aday. DRAUGHON’S 
will fix your head—qualify you for the $5 to $20- 
a-day class—and find the job. For FREE cata- 
logue, call, write, or phone DRAUGHON’S BUSI- 
NESS COLLEGE, Charlotte, N. C., Raleigh, N. C., of 
Columbia, S. C. 
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Nii NOT BUY oii or opens 


at any price until you receive our latest 
art catalogs illustrating every, Sind, kind 
bicycle, and have learned our u' 

ces and marve new _ 
is _ it wil coe rom to 
write a postal and every- 
thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
erpreturn mail. You will get aaah valuable in= 
ia formation. Do not walt, write it now 
ES, Coaster - Brak 


T e rear 
4 wheels, lamps, sundries at half usual prices, 


Mead Cycle Go. Dcpt.t.29gChleage 
DAI SY FLY eR flies. Neat, clean, 


iy fA ornamental, conven- 
ient,cheap. Lasts all 
yseason. Can'tspill or 
tip over, will not soil 





placed anywhere, at- 
tracts and kills all 


or injure anything. 








North State Life Insurance Co., 
KINSTON, N. C. 


Operates only in the two Carolinas; and has 
more Carolina lives insured than any other Car- 
olina Company. 

Agents wanted where the Company is not 
now represented. 


Notice to Members of the 
Farmers’ Union 


Ihave contracted with Messrs. A. H. Motley 
Co., manufacturers of tobacco, Reidsvilie N C., 
to furnish us with tobacco at a remarkably low 
price. These are high grade goods. Send your 
orders direct to factory, or through your S. Sar A. 

Yours areeernaey, 

. RIVES. S 





. B. A.. Sanford. N. C. 





¥. P 
$30 HAY PRESS Pesh f° Frees Made. 


fee bockiot. Watkins Day Press Co., Atlanta. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


“You can fell by a man’s farm whether he reads It or not” 





Published Weekly by the Agricaltara Publishing Co., at 
RALEIGH, N. C. STARKVILLE, MISS. 
Entered as second-class matter at the postoffice at Raleigh, N. C. 
CLARENCE POE, - - - President and Editor-in-Chief. 
TAIT BUTLER, - Vice-President and Associate Editor. 
E. E. MILLER, - - : - - - Managing Editor. 


W. F. MASSEY, - : - - - - Associate Editor. 
JOHN S. PEARSON, - - - -  Secretary-Treasurer. 








Advertising Kcpresentatives BARNARD & BRANHAM (Special Xep- 
resentatives) Brunswick Building, New York City, and Boyce 
Building. Chicago; J. L. MOGFORD, Raleigh, and J. A. MARTIN, 
Starkville, Field Representatives. 





We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


E will positively make good any loss sustained by any sub- 
scriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made 
in our columns on the part of any advertiser who proves to bea 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we will try to ad- 
just trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent dealing, we will 
make good tothe subscriber as we have just indicated. The con- 
dition of this guarantee is that the claim for loss shall be re- 
ported to us within one month after the advertisement appears 
in our paper, and that the subscriber must say when _ writing 
each advertiser: ‘I am writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all adver- 
tising it carries.” 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1 00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. 
To induce new subs. ribers, one new subscriber and one old 
subscriber may both get the paper one year for $1.50. 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 Cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be 
sent ten weeks on trial for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell 
your friends who need it but do not read it. 








Editorial Gleanings. 


of an offended subscriber would often be 

a help to ye Editor, and wouldn’t do the 
aforesaid subscriber himself any harm. Here, for 
example, is a reader who says he likes the paper, 
but wants it stopped because forsooth he received 
a circular letter saying that we regretted to find 
that he had let his subscription run behind. Now 
any reader ought to know that the only way any 
business can run is to collect its debts, and the 
only way to collect a debt is to ask for its pay- 
ment. When a ian gets a circular saying his 
time is out, when it really isn’t, he has some ex- 
cuse to feel sore, though even then he should re- 
member that with a hundred thousand subscrib- 
ers, the Editor can not personally investigate each 
account. He must take the list as our clerks give 
them to him, and both clerks and editors will 
make mistakes more or less frequently. But we 
are always anxious and ready to correct any error 


the moment it is brought to our attention. 
eI] 
Read the article on ‘‘Getting Ready for the Boll 


Weevil.” If you live in boll weevil territory, read 
it just the same. The farming methods best for 
boll weevil sections are best for those not yet 
infested. Good cotton crops can be made in spite 
of the weevil, but it means harder work. Still 
if this pest leads—drives, rather—to a more ra- 
tional system of farming, the adoption of soil- 
improving rotations, the raising of live stock, the 
use of up-to-date implements, the practice of bet- 
ter methods of soil preparation and crop cultiva- 
tion, and the study of farming with a desire to 
learn all possible about the subject—if the coming 
of the weevil leads to this, the cotton country 
will be better off after its coming than before. 
& 

The orthodox dairy advice is, ‘‘Make as near 
summer conditions as possible the year around for 
the dairy cow.” That is good advice if the sum- 
mer conditions are right, but we know some dairy- 
men, who, with their silos, get a better fiow of 
milk in winter than in summer. That is an argu- 
ment for the silo for winter, but none against 
better pastures for summer. Southern dairymen 
should, as a class, make better pastures, or else 
grow green crops for soiling or feed silage the 
year through. 


LITTLE “sweet reasonableness” on the part 


& 

A few doors from where we write this there is 
one of the most pitiful sights we have found re- 
cently. A farmer who was probably making a 
good living in the country, setting his boys an ex- 
ample of industry and rearing a family in the 


wholesome, independent life of the farm, has 
moved to town, cooped up his children in a little 
shack in an undesirable neighborhood, and with 
a few dozen apples and bananas and some cheese 
and crackers, is piddling away at ‘‘merchandizing.”’ 
He can not make half so much profit, he can not 
expect to make half so much of his children, nor 
can he have the self-respect that he would have 
if he were engaged in really useful and produc- 
tive work on the farm. 
at 

Every farmer who is trying to raise poultry in 
the slipshod, happy-go-lucky way and not mak- 
ing a shining success of it, should ponder over 
Mr. Martin’s article on page 14. 


Truly, as he 


says, there is no luck in raising poultry, any 
more than in other lines of farm work. Things 
do not just happen; there is always a reason, and 
when one does not keep his poultry-houses clean 
and his birds free from vermin, the reason why 


“chickens don’t pay’’ is very obvious. 
7 
Send in that letter for the Housekeepers’ Spe- 


cial right away. June 1 is the very latest date 
we can consider them, and a week earlier is bet- 
ter. Make all letters short, snappy and to the 
point; 500 words is better than a thousand. A 
first prize of $5 and three of $2.50 each. Write 
to-day, Mrs. Farmer, we want to hear from you. 


& 
Keep the cultivators going, but do not set them 


to run deep. Keep the turn-plows under the shed, 
unless you have some land to break for legumes 
or feed crops. And keep all farm implements not 
in use under the shed, with them. The average 
life of our farm implements would be doubled if 
proper care were only taken of them. 

Ss 


We have received an announcement of the com- 
ing North Carolina State Fair, but before we print 
anything about it, we should like to have an as- 
surance from the Secretary and the President that 
last year’s disgraceful aggregation of side-shows 
will not be permitted this year. Shall we have it? 

oe 

Kaffir corn and soy beans fed to the dairy cow 
saved Kansas during the drouth years of the early 
90’s. The dairy cow has brought Wisconsin from 
poverty to prosperity. She will do as well for the 
South when we get the dairymen. There is noth- 
ing wrong with the dairy business or the dairy 
cow, but there are not enough real dairymen. 





Organizing Our Farm Girls. 


VER SINCE the Boys’ Corn Club movement 
in the South demonstrated its great value in 
inspiring our farm boys and interesting them 

in farm life, we have been anxious to see some 
equally successful and popular plan for helping 
the farm girls. Numerous ideas have been sug- 
gested. ‘‘Poultry clubs” are open to the objection 
that they are not fully in keeping with woman’s 
main work inside the home. “Chrysanthemum 
clubs”? are not only at fault here, but also lack 
practical value. 

At present it looks as if the very best thing that 
can be planned for the farm girls is the ‘‘Tomato 
Club,” which involves not only the growing of the 
vegetables but cooking and canning them, Al- 
ready the idea has had striking success in South 
Carolina, and the movement has now spread to 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
North Carolina. 

We are pleased to announce that The Progres- 
sive Farmer has obtained an authoritative story 
of the Tomato Club movement, its program, prog- 
ress, and prospects; and the especial value of the 
article is that it is from the pen of Miss Marie S. 
Cromer, the originator of the idea, and the organ- 
izer of the first successful club in her home county 
(Aiken) in South Carolina. 

This article will appear in The Progressive 
Farmer next week or week after, and we hope 
that our readers, both male and female, will look 
out for it, and at least prepare to inaugurate such 
clubs in the greatest possible number of commun- 


ities next year even where it is too late to do any- 
thing with the idea this season. 


Georgia, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, s 


First Insults the Farmers and | hen Slanders 
Them. 


N HIS usual vigorous style, Professor Massey 
calls attention this week to a vicious slander 
of our Southern farmers, that has been per- 

sistently circulated by the so-called ‘Religious 
Press Advertising Syndicate.’’ This outside syn- 
dicate of shrewd, non-scrupulous, money-hunting 
boosters has bought the control of the advertising 
columns of most of our Southern church papers— 
a fact that should be kept clearly in mind. For 
while it is bad enough that editors of church pa- 
pers allow this Syndicate to fill their columns with 
advertisement of frauds and fakirs, it would be 
still worse to think of these editors openly solicit- 
ing such patronage. 

With its usual recklessness in making money 
by whatever means pay best (as its alliance with 
quack doctors and patent medicine fakirs would 
indicate) this Syndicate has been for sometime 
telling the Northern advertisers that the Southern 
farmer who lives on his farm is an “ignorant,” 
“slovenly,’’ shiftless ‘‘cropper,’’ and that the only 
man worth while in the South is the “planter” 
who “lives in the village.’ 

We wonder what our Southern farmers think of 
this vicious slander of the very men who are 
the backbone of the great religious denominations 
of the South? The men, too, who are the main 
support of the very church papers that this “Re- 
ligious Press Advertising Syndicate’’ is polluting 
for the money there is in it? 

It is our opinion that this advertising syndicate 
has at last gone a step too far. It has already 
tried to the limit the patience of all honest Chris- 
tian farmers by making our Southern church or- 
gans aid and abet the most infamous swindlers 
and frauds; but this, it seems, is not enough. It 
is not content with merely insulting in this way 
the honest farmer-church members—Baptists, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Christians, Episco- 
palians, etc. Having long insulted them, it now 
goes further and slanders them as well—slanders 
them in the North where the people, not knowing 
better, are too ready to believe just such false- 
hoods, and slanders them persistently, for it has 
been advertising these insults in big type not 
merely once or twice, but for months and months. 

Perhaps, therefore, the long-insulted farmers 
who live on their own farms may now have some- 
thing to say about these people who control the 
advertising in our denominational organs. Is it 
not time to say to your church organ: ‘‘Come ye 
out from among them and be ye separate?’’ Is it 
not timetosay: ‘it is time for our church editors 
to control their own advertising columns; it is 
time for us to know that only reputable, decent 
advertising is allowed in these church papers; and 
it is time for every church paper to separate itself 
from a money-mad business which exists largely 
by alliance with quacks and fakirs, and which 
outrageously slanders the men on the farms who 
are the backbone of the Southern churches.” 

There is one thing at the very least that every 
Christian farmer should do. He should solemnly 
promise himself: ‘“I will at least never again 
patronize the patent medicine, quack doctor, pat- 
ent stock foods, and other fake advertising insert- 
ed in church papers by this so-called Religious 
Press Advertising Syndicate. I will at least show 
them that I am too intelligent to be caught by the 


swindlers they think me ignorant enough to sup- 
port.” 





A Thought for the Week. 


laughed often and loved much; who has 

gained the respect of intelligent men and 
the love of little children; who has filled his niche 
and accomplished his task; who has left the 
world better than he found it, whether by an im- 
proved poppy, a perfect poem, or a rescued soul; 
who has never lacked apreciation of earth’s beauty 
or failed to express it; who has always looked 
for the best in others and given the best he had. 
—Unidentified. 


H’ HAS achieved success who has lived well, 
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“FROUND THE WORLD TRAVEL LETTERS. 


By CLARENCE POE. 





F HINDUISM asa religious orecclesiastical in- 

stitution we had something to say in our let- 
() ter from Lucknow; of Hinduism as a Social 
pact bare mention was made. And yet it is in its 
cial aspects, in its enslavement of all the women 
pi the majority of the men who come within its 
ac, that Hinduism presents its most terrible 

s, For Hinduism is Caste and Caste is Hin- 
gism. Upon the innate, Heaven-ordained supe- 
prity of the Brahman and the other twice-born 
astes, and upon the consequent inferiority of the 
yer castes, the whole system of Brahmanism 


eietnally there were but four castes: The 
fabmin or priest caste who were supposed to 
ve sprung from the head of Brahma or God; the 
jhatriya or warrior caste who sprang from his 
yms, the Vasiya or merchant and farmer class 
sy sprang from his thigh, and the Sudra or ser- 
wit and handicraftsmen class -who came from 
ysfeet. The idea of superiority by birth having 
ote been accepted as fundamental, however, these. 
pimary castes were themselves divided and sub- 
irided along real or imaginary lines of superiority 
inferiority until to-day the official Government 
datistics show 2,378 castes in India. You can not 
parry into any one of the other 2,377 classes of 
Hindoos; you can not eat with any of them, nor 
anyou touch any of them. 


Caste the Curse of India. 


Thus Caste is the Curse of India. It is the very 
mtithesis of Democracy—blighting, benumbing, 
pralyzing to all aspiration and all effort at change 
improvement. No man may rise to a higher 
ste than that into which he is born; but he may 
filtoa lower one. There-is no opportunity for 
progress; the only way to move is backward. Don’t 
kick against the pricks therefore. You were born 
aBrahman with wealth and power because you 
wnothe favor of the gods in some previous exist- 
mee; or you were born a Sudra, predestined to a 
life of suffering and semi-starvation, because in 
your previous existence you failed to merit better 
treatment from the gods. If you are only a sweep- 
ag, be glad that you were not born a pig or a 
tira, Kismet, Fate, has fixed at birth your 
tlangeless station in this life; and, more than this, 
ithas written on your brow the things which 
lust happen to you throughout your whole exist- 
ence, 

The Brahman put himself into a position of su- 
wtiority, and then said to all the other classes: 
Rebel not at the Inequalities of life. They are or- 
dined of the gods. The good that the higher 
tastes enjoy is the reward of their having conduct- 
tithemselves properly in previous existence. Sub- 
wit yourself to your lot in the hope that with 
dedience to what the Brahmans tell you, you may 
bssibly likewise win birth into a higher caste next 
time But strike a Brahman even so much as 
With a blade of grass and your soul shall be re- 
bon into twenty and one lives of impure animals 
kore it assumes human shape again. 

Never in human history has the ingenuity of a 
ling class devised a cleverer or a crueller mode 
{perpetrating its supremacy. Never has there 

1 areligion more depressing, more hopeless, 
lure deadening to all initiative. ‘Jo hota so 
tita,"—“ What is happening was to happen’’:—so 
4d the wounded men who had gone to the Bom- 
tay hospital to have their limbs amputated a few 
days before I got there. “It is written on my 
ltehead,” a man will often say with stoical indif- 
ltence when some calamity overtakes him, in al- 
tion to the belief that on the sixth night after 
tnt Vidhata writes on every man’s forehead the 
Main events of his life-to-be, and no act of his 
“lchange them. ‘I was impelled of the gods to 
‘0 the deed,” a criminal will say in the courts. 
tng Tam impelled of the gods to punish you for 
» the judge will sometimes answer. If plague 
pe the natives can only be brought by force 
poerre precautions against it. “If we are to 
a. Shall die; why offend the gods by attempt- 
de tterence with their plans?’’ The fatalism 
pe € East as expressed by Omar Khayyam is the 

¥ creed of India’s millions: 


“We are no other than a Moving Row 
Of Magic Shadow-shapes that come and go— 


“But helpless Pieces of the Game He plays 
Upon this Checker board of Nights and Days.”’ 


These 


Der Peteticles are copyrighted in part by the Progressive Far- 
tered tors are welcome to use extracts from them, provided 


tis given. 


XXVI—THE CASTE SYSTEM IN INDIA. 


It is in this fatalistic conception of life that 
Caste is rooted; but for this belief that all things 
are predestined, no people would ever have been 
so spiritless as to submit to the tyranny of the 
Caste system. Perhaps it should also be added 
that the belief in the transmigration of the soul 
has also had a not inconsiderable influence. 
Though you have fared ill in this life, a million re- 
births may be yours ere you finally win Absorp- 
tion into Brahma, and in these million future lives 
the gods may deal more prodigally with you. In- 
deed the things you most desire may be yours in 
your rebirth. ‘‘You are interested in India; there- 
fore you may have your next life as an Indian,” 
an eminent Hindu said to me. But Heaven forbid! 

At any rate, with this double layer of nourishing 
earth—the belief, first, that what you are now is 
the result of your actions in previous lives, and, 
secondly, that there are plenty more rebirths in 
which any merit you possess may have its just 
recompense of reward, the Caste System has flour- 
ished like the Psalmist’s green bay tree, though 
its influence has been more like that of the deadly 
upas, 


The Repression of the Lower Castes. 


If you are a high-caste man you may not only 
refuse to eat with or touch a low-caste man, your 
equal perhaps in intelligence and in morals, but 
in some cases you May even demand that the low- 
caste man shall not pollute you by coming too 
near you on the road. On page 540 of the 1901 
“Census of India Report’ will be found a table 
showing at what distances the presence of certain 
inferior classes become contaminating to a Brah- 
man! Moreover, the low-caste man, offensive to 
men, is taught that he is equally offensive to the 
gods. He musv not worship in the temples; must 
not even approach them. Usually it is taken for 
granted that no Pariah will take such a liberty, 
but in some places I have seen signs in English 
posted on the temple gates warning tourists who 
have low-caste servants that these servants can 
not accompany them into the sacred buildings. 

Not only are these creatures of inferior orders 
vile in themselves, but the work which they do 
has also come to be regarded as degrading. A 
high-caste man will not be caught doing any work 
which is “beneath him.’’ The cook will not sweep; 
the messenger boy would not pick up a book from 
the floor. The liveried Brahman who takes your 
card at the American Consulate in Calcutta once 
lost his place rather than pick up a slipper; rather 
than humiliate himself in such fashion he would 
walk half a mile to get some other servant for the 
duty. It is no uncommon thing to find that your 
servant will carry a package for you, but will hire 
another servant if a small package of his own is 
to be moved. ‘I had a boy for thirteen years, the 
best boy I ever had, till he died of the plague,” a 
Bombay Englishman said to me, ‘‘and he shaved 
me regularly all the time. But when I gave him 
a razor with which to shave himself, I found it did 
no good. He would have ‘lost caste’ if he had 
done barber’s work for anybody but a European!”’ 

“IT have a good sweeper servant,’’ a Calcutta 
minister told me, ‘‘but if I should attempt to pro- 
mote him beyond his caste and make a house- 
servant of him, every other servant I have would 
leave, including my cook who has been a Christian 
twenty years!”’ 


Wheels Within Wheels. 


The absurdities into which the caste system 
runs are well illustrated by some facts which came 
to my notice on a visit to a school for the Dom 
caste conducted by some English people in Be- 
nares. The Doms burn the bodies of the dead at 
the Gange ghats, and do other “dirty work.” In- 
cidentally they form the ‘“‘thief caste’ in Benares, 
and whenever a robbery occurs, the instant pre- 
sumption is that some Dom is guilty. For this 
reason a great number of Doms (they belong to 
the Gypsy class and have no houses anywhere) 
make it a practice to sleep on the ground just 
outside the police station nearly all the year 
round, reporting to the authorities so as to be able 
to prove an alibi in case of a robbery. So low 
are the Doms that to touch anything belonging to 
one works defilement; consequently they leave 
their most valuable possessions unguarded about 
their tents or shacks, knowing full well that not 
even a thief of a higher caste will touch them 
“We had a servant,’”’ a Benares lady said to me 

(Continued on page 13.) 


“What's The News?”’ 




















surgents that President Diaz resign and the 

latter’s statement that he was ready to re- 
tire when peace was restored, but not before, 
came an attack by Madero, the insurgent leader, 
on the city of Juarez. Peace negotiations were 
supposed to be in progress at the time the attack 
was made. After two or three day’s hard fight- 
ing the town surrendered to Madero, who prompt- 
ly declared himself President of the Republic and 
organized a provisional government. President 
Diaz has again announced that he can not resign 
until peace is restored; while the insurgents, 
elated by their success, are threatening the 
city of Chilhuahua and talking of marching on 
the capital. There is little likelihood of this, 
but reports from various sections indicate that 
the insurrection is widespread and increasing in 
power. The days of absolute rule by Diaz are 
unquestionably numbered. Juarez is just across 
the Rio Grande River from E! Paso, and in the 
fighting between the two Mexican factions sev- 
eral American citizens were killed or injured. 
This led to a demand by Senator Stone that the 
United States interfere, but this idea met with 
little favor and President Taft has officially de- 
clared that this country will preserve strict neu- 
trality and that stories of American interference 
are “foolish.” 


Pissrzents' the demand of the Mexican in- 


* * * 

The United States Supreme Court the past week 
has delivered a number of decisions of great im- 
portance. Most important, of course, is the one 
pronouncing the Standard Oil Company a mon- 
opoly in restriction of trade and ordering its dis- 


solution. Whether this decision, however, will 
have any more real effect than did the similar de- 
cision in the Northern Securities case is yet to be 
seen. Another decision upholds the statute forbid- 


ding a Federal judge to pass upon the constitu- 
tionality of a State law without calling in two 
other judges to sit with him. The verdict against 
rompers, Mitchell and Morrison, labor leaders, 
who were under jail sentence for contempt of 
court, is reversed, the Court deciding that in con- 
tempt cases imprisonment can be resorted to only 
when necessary to compel obedience to the Court’s 
orders. * * * 

The Governor of Kansas has recently issued 
a public statement denying that prohibition is not 
working well in that State. It is asserted that 
“there are half a million men and women in 
Kansas over 21 years of age who have never seen 
a saloon in that State; there is not a Kansas 
newspaper which publishes a liquor advertise- 
ment; a third of the counties of Kansas have not 
a prisoner in their jails nor a pauper in their 
poor-houses; half the counties of Kansas did not 
send a convict to the penitentiary last year; and 
Kansas now stands first in the per capita valuation 
of assessed property.” 

zs * © 

Several members of the Ohio Legislature have 
been indicted for selling their votes on different 
measures, and further developments are promised. 
All the men indicted belong to the reactionary ele- 
ment, and since the investigation began favorable 
action has been taken on two or three of the 
progressive measures advocated by Governor Har- 
mon and held up by his opponents. The charges 
of bribery in Florida seem to have been without 
foundation. 

s * @ 

The Grand Council which has been the advisory 
board to the Emperor of China from time im- 
meorial, has been abolished, and a Cabinet sub- 
stituted. The Chinese have also reached an agree- 
ment with England for the immediate reduction 
and final extinction of the export of opium from 
India to China. 

ss. & 

Secretary of War Dickinson resigned last week 
and Harry L. Stimson, the last Republican candi- 
date for Governor of New York, was immediately 
appointed in his place. 

ss 8 

Thirty-six new post-offices were recently desig- 
nated as postal savings banks. The success of 
the experiment is regarded as conclusively dem- 
onstrated. 

ss 8 

Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, the last of 
the famous Abolitionist group, is dead in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., at the age of 87. 

*> ¢ & 

The Colorado Legislature adjourned after a 
four months’ session without electing a United 
States Senator. 
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A DIPPING TANK -“ A HOG WALLOW 


KRESO DIPN®I 


WILL DO THE WORK 
Lan 


ERE IS NO EXCUSE FOR LOUSY MANGY 
", UNTHRIFTY PIGS. IF YOU HAVE SOME 
» OF THIS KIND YOU WILL FIND IT WORTH 
WHILE TO GETOUR CIRCULAR ON 
TANKS AND WALLOWS., IT TELLS 
/ HOW TO MAKE THEM OF CEMENT 


KRESO DIP NQI 


IS A REAL NECESSITY 
' ABOUT ALL LIVE STOCK 
FOR MILLING LICE TICKS, MITES, FLEAS. 
FOR TREATING SCAB, MANGE RINGWORM, 
AND OTHER SKIN DISEASES; 
_TO DISINFECT, DEODORIZE, 
(CLEANSE & PURIFY. 


ALL OF THESE USES FULLY DESCRIBED 
IN OUR BOOKLETS. WRITE FOR COPIES 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR KRESO DIP NOI 


PARKE,DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 
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Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent X at the head of herd, son of the 
famous Eminent that sold at auction for 
$10,000. No females for sale at present, but 
have a few choice bulls and bull calves at 
reasonable prices. These bulls are from 
cows that have made over 400 pounds butter 
in tweive months. 

Choice Berkshires of all ages on hand. 








R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 














SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., .. Charlotte, N. C. 


PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 











Lee Premler 3rd cost $1,100. His sire sold for 
$1,500. His dam sold for $1,500. BUY FROM 
THE BEST HERD. Boar and sow pigs all ages. 
Sows and gilts bred to him for sale. 

Registered Jersey Cattle. At head of herd, Im- 
ported Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell, who sold 
at Cooper’s sale for $11,500. 





Green Place 
Berkshire Farm 


For choice Berkshire pigs not akin, 9-weeks 
old, $10.00; 12-weeks old, $15.00; ‘our months old, 
$20.00, f. o. New Bern. Pedigree furnished. 
We also offer two of our herd boars, Prince 
Premier’s Rival 124783, Grsnd Detour’s Rival 
107910. Price $75.00 each. These boars cannot 
be bought from Western breeders for $200.00 
each. We also offer some tried sows at $75.00. 
Cause for selling boars, cannot use longer to 
advantage. 


W. H. BRAY & Co., New Bern, N.C. 
Sunnyside Farm Berkshires 


We have for sale about 60 young pigs, the 
very cream of the breed. Boars in service, two 
sons of masterpiece and two grandsons of both 
Lord Premier and Premier Longfellow, among 
the sows we have two daughters of Lord 
Premier, three daughters of Premier Long- 
fellow and three daughters of Masterpiece, all 
superb individuals and they have farrowed fine 
pigs. Order early before they are picked over. 








W. R. WALKER, Union, S. C. 
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FEEDING THE COLT.—II 





The Colt Gains as Much Weight the First Year of Its Life as 
it Does the Next Three—Feeding by Hand—Hay and Grain Ra- 


tions. 


(No. 


20 of the series of articles “Feeding Farm Animals in the South.’’) 


Bv Tait Butler. 


ance of feeding the colts well 

and carefully during the first 
year we invite careful attention to 
the following: Boussingault states 
that he found that the colts of mares 
weighing from 960 to 1,100 pounds 
weighed an average of 112 pounds 
at birth. Allen found the average 
birth weight of 1,071 trotting-bred 
foals to be 110 pounds. Boussin- 
gault found the gain per day for the 
first 3 months to be a little over 2 
pounds. During the first year Allen 
found the average gain to be 1.46 


ik ORDER to impress the import- 


cessary to impress every man who 
owns or feeds a colt, with the folly 
of neglecting to give the colt proper 
care and feed during the first 18 
months of its life. Proper feed means 
not only an abundance of feed, but 
the right kind; for no matter how 
much corn, corn fodder, grass hay 
or other feeds deficient in protein and 
and mineral matters the colts may 
get, they are not well fed. 

Feeds rich in protein are almost 
certain to be rich in ash or mineral 
matter; therefore, the one point to 
be stressed is that the colts receive 


























JACOBA IRENE. 


The Jersey cow having the highest record in a year’s authenticated test. Pictures of 
other record making cows will appear in later issues. 





pounds per day or a total gain for 
each colt of 534 pounds during the 
first year of its life. During the sec- 
ond year, or from 1 to 2 years old, 
Allen found the average gain a little 
less than three-quarters of a pound 
per day, while Boussingault found it 
to average 1.3 pounds per day from 
the end of the first year to the end of 
the second. 

From two to three years old, or 
during the third year, Allen found 
the total average gain to be 118 
pounds,or an average daily gain of 
just a little less than one-third of a 
pound. 

During the fourth year Allen found 
the average gain to drop to 76 
pounds, or an average daily gain of 
just a little over one-fifth of a pound. 

These colts were well bred and 
well fed, as these figures show: 


Average weight at birth, 110 Ibs. 

Average gain during first year, 
534 Ibs. 

Average gain during second year, 
264 Ibs. 

Average gain during third year, 
118 Ibs. 

Average gain during fourth year, 
76 Tbs. 


Total weight at four years old, 
1,102 Ybs. 
The First Year’s Feeding All-Im- 


portant. 


It will be noticed that more than 
one-half the total increase of weight 
from birth up to four years old, or 
to be more exact, 53.83 per cent, was 
made during the first year of the 
colts’ lives. 


No other argument ought to be ne- 





sufficient protein in their feed. There 
is much talk about colts and other 
animals failing to develop size and 
bone where the soils are deficient in 
lime and the animals do not get lime 
water; but there will be no complaint 
of that sort, anywhere, if the colts 
are fed an abundance of legumes or 
other feeds rich in protein. The 
South has many sections where lime 
is not abundant in the soils; but there 
is no place in the South where a 
great number of excellent legume 
forage plants do not thrive. This is 
a complete answer to the general 
but erroneous belief that the South 
can not grow live stock of first-class 
quality and size, because the soils of 
certain sections are not as abundant- 
ly supplied with lime as some other 
parts of the country. Grow the leg- 
umes adapted to the locality and feed 
them in sufficient quantities to the 
young growing animals and the fan- 
cied difficulty of obtaining size and 
bone is completely solved. 

Where Cow’s Milk Must be Used. 

The feeding of the foal, indepen- 
dent of its mother, may have to be- 
gin early, either through the death 
of the mare or her failure to give 
milk or refusal to own her foal. In 
such case it is customary to sub- 
stitute cow’s milk, and when this is 
done it is generally recommended 
that water and sugar be added to 
the cow’s milk to make it more 
nearly approach the composition of 
mare’s milk. Mare’s milk contains 
less protein, fat and ash than cow’s 
milk and more water and carbohy- 
drates (sugar). Mare’s milk con- 
tains less than one-third as much fat 
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machine, old style in construction, that lasts one 
year on the average. Tubulars are guaranteed 
forever by America’s oldest and world’s biggest | 












separator concern. Other separators takeninpart 
Paymentfor 
new Tubu- 
lars, Write 
for catalog 
No. 283 








THE SHARPLES SEPA 
WEST CHESTER —— 


Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Cal., Portland, 0 
Toronto, Can., Winnipeg Can, ” ahr 














Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Pedigree with oa one if wanted. 


Prices 
cheap. 


. H. VARN, Islandton, S. C. 








Riverside Stock Farm 
Berkshire Pigs 


from fine registered stock. 


One Fine Registered Jersey Bull 
Six years old. Will sell cheap 
to make room for young bulls. 


L. M. Cooper, 


Autryville, North Carolina 

















GEORGIA HERD DUROC JERSEYS 


100 spring pigs for sale. From prolific strains. 
Quick maturing. Orders booked for a few choice 


bred sows. Visitors welcome and met by ap- 
pointment. Correspondence solicited. 
Cc. E. VAN - Route 3, - Cashoun, Ga. 





Registered Berkshire Boar 
of best lineage and excellent individuality for 
sale, or exchange for registered sow. 


J. L. HAMME, - - OXFORD, N C, 


75 DUROC JERSEY PIGS 


8 weeks to 5 months old, of the richest breeding 
known to the breed, such as the Colonel’s, and 
Ohio Chief strains, ready to ship, mated, no akin. 
Write for prices. 

Co., 


L. M. WHITAKER 
Mulberry, - “ - Tenn. 


5 Beagle Hound Pups 


from registered parents. Whelped March 30th, | 
1911; price $12 each, $20 per pair. These pupsare | 
from great hunters. White African Guiuea eges 

from as good birds as the world affurds $2 per 16. | 
Order early, supply limited. | 


OSBORNE POULTRY FARM, 


A. E. OSBORNE, Prop., Highland Springs, Va , Rt 1. 


978-Pound Hog 


Mammoth Black pigs largest and best. 
The only original Mammoth Black. 
Special spring prices. Only 92 on hand 
and they will go fast. Write to-day. 


John A. Young, Greensboro, N.C. 


REG. POLAND CHINAS | 


We offer a superior lot of pigs not ppg See 
those previously shipped, sired by our May 
males Virginia Pride and Beedleback ar by 
and June shipment. Beedleback was bred i 
the famous breeder, Mr. Winn. of Mo. @ Eas’ 
says that this is the best bred male in the eae 
His second sire sold at public auction for =. 
Choice pigs, $7.50; fancy show pigs, $10 each, 
and orders must be booked now. 


E. W. JONES NURSERY C0., 

















Woodlawn, Va. 
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as cow’s milk and only two-thirds as 
much protein, whereas the excess of 
sugar in mare’s milk is less than one- 
fourth. 

For these reasons many doubt the 
wisdom of adding sugar to the cow’s 
milk and we are convinced that it is 


entirely unnecessary. While there is 
only about 3 per cent more water 
in mare’s milk, owing to the high 


relative fat and protein content of 
cow’s milk, we think it advisable to 
put some water in it when it is used 
for feeding very young colts. We ad- 
vise diluting it with about one-fourth 
of its bulk of water of the tempera- 
ture of freshly drawn milk. 

The point at which mistakes are 
usually made is not in the failure to 
make the cow’s milk resemble mare’s 
milk more closely, but in the failure 
to give it in the quantity which the 
colt naturally obtains it from its 
mother. The feeding is not done 
often enough to start with, and too 
much milk is given at each feed. Any 
one who has observed the young colt 
while with its mother has noticed 
the frequency with which it sucks and 
the skort time it stays at the teats 
at any one period. In other words, 
the average young colt when suck- 
ing its mother, during the first week 
or two of its life, gets from a quart 
and a half to two or three quarts of 
milk daily in perhaps twenty to thirty 
feeds, and if digestive troubles are to 
be avoided, the young colt when given 
cow’s milk must have it at frequent 
intervals and in small quantities at 
atime. For the first three days after 
the colt is put on cow’s milk it should 
be fed every hour during the day 
and receive in all not to exceed one 
quart of cow’s milk during one day. 
After this the intervals between feed- 
ing may be gradually lengthened and 
the quantity increased until when 
the colt is two weeks old it is be- 
ing fed three times a day and recéeiv- 
ing from two to three quarts a day. 


Hay and Grain for the Young Colt 


If properly encouraged, the foal 
will begin eating hay and grain ata 
younger age than usually supposed 
and an effort should be made to have 
it begin eating as soon as it will do 
so. For hay, any good, sweet legume 
hay free from dust is preferable; but 
while the colt is getting milk, gras. 
hay is not particularly objectionable 
For concentrates or grain, oats must 
have first place, but if it is getting 
milk and eating some legume hay 
a mixture of corn and oats, equal 
parts, is all right. The foal will be- 
gin eating these feeds shortly after 
a month old and will, after it is two 
months old, eat considerable quanti- 
ties. 

These feeds should not be given 
carelessly nor should the foal be 
forced to eat with the mother; but 
it should be provided with a sepa- 
rate feed box where no other animal 
can disturb it. The feed should not 
be kept before it all the time, especi- 
ally the grain, but it should be given 
regularly, just what it will eat up 
clean, every time the mare is fed, 
or two or three times a day. During 
the first six to nine months we would 
make the feed of the colt its mother’s 
milk, legume hays or half legume 
and half grass hay, and oats, or half 
oats and half corn in case all the 
hay is from legumes. Of course, 
green grass, or pasture, is always 
desirable in summer and good silage, 
Made from well matured corn, in 
winter makes the best substitute for 
sreen pastures when they are not 
available. But it will not do to de- 
Pend on grass alone if a well grown 
colt is expected. Some grain is most 
desirable while the colt is on pasture, 
for the first two years of its life, 
for the best results, and this grain 


is almost a necessity for the first 13 
months, 


After the Colt is a Year Old. 


After the colt is a year old ite 


legume hays should be continued, 
but some change may be made in 
the grain feed. A good mixture is, 
1 part of peanut or cottonseed meal, 
2 parts oats and 3 parts corn. If 
the hay is grass instead of legume, 
we would make the mixture 1 part 
peanut or cottonseed meal, 4 parts 
oats and 2 parts corn. After the 
colt is two years old the oats, owing 
to their high cost, may be reduced, 
if the legume hays and the peanut 
or cottonseed meal is kept up. For 
a colt over two years old legume 
hays and a grain mixture of 1 part 
of peanut or cottonseed meal to 4 
parts of corn will make a good ra- 
tion. 

In winter, either green grazing or 
silage should supply at least half the 
roughage after the colt is one year 
old. 

If anyone is anxious about the de- 
velopment of bone, with the fore- 
going rations, he may add a little 
bone meal, finely ground phosphate 
rock, wood ashes, lime water or tank- 
age, but with the feeding outlined 
and a proper inheritance, these ad- 
ditional feeds rich in bone-making 
materials will probably be entirely 
unnecessary. Some one is certain to 
ask how much of these feeds should 
be given. We can only answer, just 
all the colt will eat up clean, 
promptly, and want just a little 
more, Does it pay to feed so much? 
Yes, better than to feed less. 





A GOOD PLAN FOR CHEAP PORK 
MAKING. 


I would recommend the following 
as being one crop system that can 
be used for fattening hogs. I have 
used it with great success. Plant 
soy beans and peanuts about June ist 
(plant earlier if you wish). The soy 
beans will be ready to graze by Au- 
gust 25th. Graze about ten 75-pound 
pigs to the acre and each acre will 
carry them for 50 to 80 days, when 
some corn is used along with the 
pasture. When soy beans are ex- 
hausted the hogs can be turned onto 
the peanuts. Graze them, say 60 
days, when your hogs will weigh a 
little more than 200 pounds. Now 
is the time to put them up in a pen; 
do not kill them when they are taken 
off peanuts. Put them up in a small 
lot and feed them for about 25 days 
on a ration of two-thirds corn plus 
one-third high-grade cottonseed 
meal. The cottonseed meal hardens 
the meat more rapidly than will corn 
alone. But do not use the cotton- 
seed meal for more than 25 days, as 
it is a dangerous feed when used for 
more than that length of time. If 
the hogs must be carried longer, dis- 
continue the use of the cottonseed 
meal and feed ahead on corn and 
shorts.—Prof. Dan T. Gray. 





MAKING BUTTERMILK FROM 
SKIM MILK. 


Skim milk properly soured, and 
churned for about 30 minutes, will 
make buttermilk which is chemically 
and physically the same as natural 
buttermilk and is therefore also as 
palatable and wholesome. 

There are several reasons why we 
should make buttermilk out of skim 
milk. In the first place we believe 
that it would be the means of doing 
away with the wasteful and labori- 
ous practice of churning milk in 
making butter. The excuse given for 
the continuance of this practice is 
that milk makes more buttermilk 
than cream. In the second place, 
there is abundant market for well 
prepared buttermilk in this State.— 
Prof. John Michels, in Bulletin No. 
202, North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion. 





~ 


Let us be thankful for the fools. 
But for them the rest of us could not 
succeed.—Mark Twain. 
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will be sent you. 
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skimming. 


machine. 


DE LAVAL éatalog 


in Your Old 


Separator 
For a New DE LAVAL 


More than 15,000 users of inferior and worn-out cream sepa- 
rators of various makes traded them in last year on account of 
new DE LAVALS, and doubtless there are many more owners of 
such machines who will be glad to know 
that the DE LAVAL Company still considers ~ 
it good business policy to make liberal ‘‘trade”’ 
allowances for them. 
are worthless the demonstrated differences 
help the sale of many new DE LAVAL ma- 


Now that the flush of milk production is at 
hand, why not take advantage of this oppor- 
See the nearest DE LAVAL agent, 
and he will tell you how much he can allow 
on your old machine toward the purchase of 
a new DE LAVAL. 
LAVAL agent, write to the nearest DE LAVAL office giving make, 
number and size of your present machine, 


Important to Users of 
Old DE LAVAL Separators 


While DE LAVAL machines of ten or twenty years ago are 
much superior even to present-day machines of other makes, dur- 
the past few years many improvements have been incorporated in 
the present DE LAVAL machines that make them simpler in con- 
easier of operation and cleaning, and more effective in 


Liberal trade allowance will be made by any DE LAVAL agent 
for your old DE LAVAL toward the purchase of an up-to-date 
It will pay you to investigate. Any DE LAVAL agent 
will be glad to explain the new DE LAVAL improvements, or a 
illustrating and describing the latest styles 
and sizes will be sent upon request of nearest DE LAVAL office. 


While the old machines 


If you don’t know a DE 


and full information 





THE DE LAVAL 


165-167 BROADWAY 











29 E. MADISON STREET 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
173-177 WILLIAM STREET 14 & 16 PRINCESS STREET 1016 WESTERN AVENUE 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG SEATTLE 


SEPARATOR CO. 


DRUMM & SACRAMENTO STS. 




















The Birmingham Stock Farm 





EW. B. BULLOCH, Prop., Manassas, Va. 
Importer and Breeder of Percheron, Belgian, 
Shire, Coach and Hackney Stallions 





Ww. B. BULLOCK, = 


For the next thirty days, I will sell 
| any of the above breeds cheaper than 
any other firm in America. I have 
| now running in the fields a fine lot 

of two year old Percherons, coming 
three, thatI can sell you from $600 
up. All sound and guaranteed Breed- 
ers. Ialso have a} fine selection of 
Imported Stallions, the best that 
could be found in Europe. The party 
that bought all our Imported Stallions 
was in Europe before any of the other 
importers got there, and he had the 
pick of England, France and Belgium. 
That is why we ‘can sell No. 1 good 
Stallionscheaper. Come and make 
me a visit and look over this fine 
bunch of Stallions and take one home 
with you, that will suit your country. 
Iwill give you good terms on any 
Stallion you might’select, and every 
horse is packed up with an ironclad 
guarantee. I want tohear from any 
good parties that read this ad and 
tell me their wantsiand if a Company 
has to be formed to buy one' of these 
Stallions, I will send a good man to 
help you form the Company. 


Manassas, Va. 


‘ 























ANGUS C ATTLE We offer top-notchers 
of both sexes, choicely 
bred and good individuals. Call or write your 
wants. 
ROSEDALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 


ESSEX HOGS AND SOUTHDOWN SHEEP. 


Some choice lambs for May and June delivery, 
also a few Essex pigs, June delivery. Poland 
China and Berkshire pigs, crossed. One choice 
Southdown ram. 


L. G.JONES, 





Tobaccoville, N. C. 





REGISTERED POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Boars, gilts and pigs, either sex, of choice breed- 
ing and at reasonable prices. 


W. J. Owen & Sons, Route 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 





LOOK HERE! 


One registered Hereford bull 10 months old. 
No better anywhere. First check for $76 gets 


him. One registered Sere, boar old enoug h ' 


for service; a show hog; right every wa’ 


First check for $25 gets him. 8 Scotch Collie . 


Puppies, black and dark sables, natural heel 
drivers, each. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


W. E. Shipley, 





We have horses that are acclimated and the 
right type for the southern buyer. Stallions at 
$300 to $500 each. Brood Mares $350 to $500 
each. Always something good to sell. 


C. A, Alexander & Co., Augusta Co., Harriston, Va. 


Old enough to ship May 25. | 


Valle Crucis, N.C. 
Pure Bred Percheron and Belgian Horses : 
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REGISTERED 


Duroc-Jerseys 


Can fu nish male and ‘emales not akin. 
Fi'teen Itters extra fine spring pigs. 
Sows averaged 1112 pigs each Ten 
sows yet to ar ow Price includi g 
registration ce tilicites, $10 each 
Terrace View Farm, R. W. Watson, 
Prop., Route 1, torest Depot, Va. 
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POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great mas- 

sive boars. All pure bred. 

T.E. BROWN, - - - Martreesboro, Tenn. 
For Sale. 4of the ordi- 


GOATS nary small size goats, 2 


nanniesand2billies. Very 
gentle and fond of children. Price $2.50 each 
or $8 for ail. 


J. VW. MORRISON, 
R. F. D. 1, WAXHAW, N. C. 


The Farm 


Is the Basis of All Industry. 


LIME 


is the basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 
letin by the best authority in the United States 
on Lime on the Farm, and get price on the 
purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, etc. 
A postal will give you reasons. 


POWHATAN LIME CO. . - 








Strasbarg, Va. 





‘UNCLE SAM” says (Bulletin No. 77) 
OYSTER SHELL LIME 
1s 95+ PURE LIME 


d the most economical ito use 
a WE 








say 
Let US prove # to you 
BRESLAUER, LACHICOTTE & CO., Waverly Mills, S. C. 








' OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 








n this department we shail publish offer- 
a a all land wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart-. 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 


Farmers Take Notice 


$2. an acre will buv a Mississippi Delta 
farmthat will grow enough per annum 
on one acre to pay for four or five acres. 
No fertilizing, no irriga‘ing. Seasons 
regular, climate delightful. For part.c- 


ulars, write 
W.T.PITTS, Indianola, Mississippi. 


Big Money-Making Farm 
245 Acres Only $8,800 


usa! opportunity to secure a rich productive farm 
og onan g home at asacrifice price; 135 acres in good 
timber estimated to more than equal the price asked, 110 
acres in level, machine-worked fields; fruit for home use, 
cod 7-room house and all necessary out-buildings; 
‘ocated only 1 1-4 miles from county seat, with schools; 
chure-s, stores, etc, within convenient distance; to 
immediate purchaser the price is on'y $8,800, part cash, 
remainder on easy terms, For full description of this 
and other Maryland money sav ng farm opportunites, 
see oaye 93, ‘‘Strout’s New Big Farm Catalogue No 34, 
copy ‘ree. Station 1358, E. A. Strout, Land Title Build- 
ing., Phila., Pa. 


FARM FOR SALE—About 660 acres of good 
land; 150 acres cleared, balance in young pine 
timber from 6 to 10 inches, 6 good tenant houses, 
1 two-story dwelling, which can be put into fine 
shape for a small amount. Good water all over 
place. Price $5,000. One-half cash, balance in 
one andtwo years. MEHERRIN FARM, Branch- 
ville Va 


Farms For Sale 


We have a large list of good farms for sale at 
very reasonable prices. Write for catalogue. 


JEFFREYS. HESTER & COMPANY, Inc., 
Chase City. Mecklenburg Co. Va 


1000 Acres 


























On railroad. Public road. 10,000 cords of wood. 
Two hund: ed thousand feet timber. Two hund- 
red acres cultivated. Will cut to suit purchaser. 
An ideal spot for a factory or manufacturing 


plant $22.50 ver acre 
MONROE INSURANCE & INVESTMENT CO., 
MONROE N.C 





ORCHARD LAND FOR SALE 


70 acres in one tract 38 acres in one tract, half 
mile from The Sparger Orchard Company’s cele- 
brated orchard. Ten dollars an acre 


“BROWER,” Mt. Airv, N. C. 


75 Acre Farm For $1300. 
More Than 500 Fruit Trees 


Easily worked, rich, productive fields, spring watered 
pasture. 40 acres in ber. 2 sm‘ll houses, pure 
water, good barn, 300 apple and 2°0 peach trees, other 
fruits; charming view down the Yadkin valey. Con- 
venient to stores, schools, ch: rches, etc. Only $1300; 
part cash, easy terms, Further details and travelling 
directions to see this and other profit-paying, general and 
fruit farms in North Carolina, Virginia, etc., page 88, 
Strout’s Farm Ca'alogue 34; Copyfree. Station 1358, 
B. A. Strout, 517 Lithia St., Greensboro, N. C. 








£ Two miles of Monroe, N. C. (5080 inhabitants.) | 





WHY SHOULDN'T YOUR COUNTY 

HAVE A COW SHOW? 

York County’s Exhibit Was a Great 
Success, and Other Counties Should 
Follow Its Example—It Was a 
Cow Show, Too, Not a Collection 
of Fakirs. 

The Yorkville, S. C., Cow Show, 
held May 10th and 11th, proved to 
be a genuine and unqualified success. 
At our request, Editor W. D. Grist, 
of the Enquirer, has sent The Pro- 
gressive Farmer the following spe- 
cial report which we commend to 
our readers. Take up the subject in 
your Farmers’ Union or at your 
Farmers’ Institute and see if a simi- 
lar exhibit would not succeed in your 
county. Mr. Grist writes: 

The cow show and dairy products 
exhibit given here under the auspices 
of the York County Live Stock Asso- 
ciation was a compete success in that 
it was liberally patronized and dis- 
closed conditions that were extreme- 
ly gratifying. 

In all there were seventy-three en- 
tries of cattle that furnished more or 
less competition in eight specified 
classes of dairy and beef exhibits, and 
while a few of the entries were only 
ordinary, most of them were so cred- 
itable as to surprise the numerous 
experts who flocked to the show to 
see what was to be seen. 

The exhibition was kept strictly 
within the bounds of its announced 
purpose—to develop interest in and 
knowledge of the dairy cow and 
things pertaining to her. There were 
no snake-eaters, merry-go-rounds, or 
other disassociated attractions, and 
this fact goes to still further empha- 
size the significance of the statement 
that eight hundred and fifty people, 
mostly farmers, but including all 
classes, paid their way in and return- 
ed to see and learn all that was to be 
seen and learned the second day as 
well. 

One striking feature of the exhibit 
was a spendid herd of Herefords, in- 
cluding eight head, valued by the 
owner at not less than $5,000 
The bull, which is four years old and 
weighs 2,000 pounds, has taken pre- 
miums at the State Fair, and is gen- 
erally admitted to be a magnificent 
specimen. He could not compete for 
the reason that the only bull classes 
provided for specified dairy animals. 

The first bull prize, blue ribbon cer- 
tificate and $10, was awarded to a 
pure-bred Guernsey, which the 
experienced and impartial judge, 
Felix Williams, the well known Villa 
Rica, Ga., dairyman, said was the 
finest specimen of its breed he had 
ever seen, and the statement was fur- 
ther emphasized by the assertion that 
Mr. Williams is not especially partial 
to Guernseys. 

Among the milk cows were a dozen 
fine animals giving heavy flows of 
milk, rich in butter-fat. These in- 
cluded some that their owners held 
at a hundred dollars and over before 
the show; but which can not now be 
bought at any price. 

The great lesson of the show is 
comprehended in a statement made 
in an address by Mr. Felix Williams: 


“Unless you are very lucky 
you can’t buy a fine cow. Fine 
cows are not for sale, as a rule. 
The only sure way of getting 
them is by raising them. If you 
raise them as they should be 
raised, you will grow to love 
them, even as your chidren, and 
the idea of selling them will be- 
come a temptation.” 


The Yorkville people generally 
and the show committee especially 
are so gratified at the splendid suc- 
cess of the show that they have de- 
termined to repeat their efforts next 
year and establish the exhibition as 
an annual institution. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





Care of the Boar. 


The boar’s condition should always 
be that of thrift and vigorous health, 
not too fat, nor yet so lean that asa 
barrow he would be considered unfit 
for pork. If too fat, he will be clum- 
sy, slow, and no wise sure. Discre- 
tion must be used in the feeding of 
the boar, for carelessness in this re- 
spect may disqualify him for the sea- 
son or even make him permanently 
impotent. It is possible to so poorly 
feed a boar that his progeny will be 
exactly the kind his owner does not 
want. His feed should be nourish- 
ing and cooling, and if corn is given, 
it should be tempered with feeds 
which are somewhat laxative, and be 
used in moderation. When service 
is severe his exercise may be greatly 
lessened, and his proper feeding is 
the means of balancing this ine- 
aualitv.—Swine in America 


% 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


The Old Story. 

When the “‘no-fence law” was en- 
acted for McMinn County a few years 
ago, there was a loud howl raised 
against it. The change in population 
in this county at the last eensus 
made the law void as to it, and the 
same crowd that were so loud and: 
long-winded in denouncing the law 
when it was enacted, were equally 
vehement for its re-enactment, claim- 
ing that it was the best law on the 
book for the farmer. And so would 
they regard the bond measure for 
pike roads if it was put into effect. 
Some people have to be shown em- 
phatically and to have a practical] 
demonstration before they will agree 
to any progressive measure.—Eto- 
wah (Tenn.) Enterprise 

The more a soil is pulverized, the 
more water it will hold.—Professor 
Fletcher. 














FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 








In this department we advertise seeds, poultry, live st — " 
to sell, buy. or exchange, in fact—at the rate of four cuuts a word foro, wushitwe eee 


cents; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 cents;three mo 
one year, $1.25. Each word, number or initial, including enon taltial te 
Count carefully and send cash with order. 


as separateword. 


ne week; two weeks, 7 
S; six months, 70 cents; 
n your address, counts 





Seed soja beans forsale. E. Adams, Middle- 


town, N.C. 





Choice Buff Orpington eggs; 15, $1. 


Perry 
Yount, Hickory, N. C. 





Fine extracted boney. Sample for stamp. 
William Null, Demopolis, Ala. 





Indian Runner ducks. Eggs. 15 for $1.50; 30 for 
. L. Pollock, Hohenwald, Tenn. 





Wanted.—Registered English Setter pups, 4 to 
8 months old. Box 85, Vass, N. C. 





For sale.—Scotch-Collie pups, subject to regis- 
tration. C. O. Smith, Claremont, N. C. 





Wanted—Peas and Soy beans. Watauga Val- 
ley Farmers’ Club, Johnson City, Tenn. 





For sale—i00 to 150 nice Homer pigeons. L. 
W. Jackson, Route 6, Greensboro N. C. 





Wanted—Hercules stump. puller, 
handed. J.C. Morris, Greensboro, N 


second 





S. C. Buff Leghorns, bred to lay. Write for 
prices O.D Boycott Greensboro, N. C. 





Expert farm, live stock. and real estate auc- 
tioneer. B H. Harnly, Chadbourn. N. C. 





For pure bred Berkshire pigs, Shropshire 
ian, Oak Ridge Stock Farm, Chapel 
ill, N. C. 





Wanted.—By practical farmer, position Oct. 1, 
1911, as farm manager. H. Long, Wenonda, 
Virginia. 





Wanted—Second hand overhaed pump jack. 
Will exchange pigsfor same. H. Eugene Fant, 
Seneca, S. C. 





Seed peanuts for sale, selected farmers stock, 
#5 per 88 lb. bag, cash with order. W.R. Cowper, 
Gatesville, N. C 





All stock registered 
Laurelwyld Stock and 


Tamworth pigs for sale. 
Sired by imported boar. 
Seed Farm, Latta, S. C. 





Wanted—White woman to cook and keep 
house for family of three. Recommendations. 
40x 6 Bishopville, S. C. 





Eggs at 75c and $1 for the remainder season. 
High scoring S W. Leghorns. Mapleton 
arms, ureensboro, N. C. 





For sale—Herd of pure bred and grade Jer- 
seys; milk wagons, bottles, etc. Cottage Grove 
Farm, ‘ireenshoro, N. 


Melville Farm—Shropshire B . 
ly delivery, extra good, bork uck lambs for Ju- 


in size and bone, 
9 ar Engage now. R. W. Scott, Haw Riy- 





For sale.—500 bushels whi i 
cog et and mixed peas at $298 per beaker ci 
rr ere: in 25 bushel lots. $2.10. Box 99, Con- 





Eggs for sale. Leghorn, A 
Barred Rocks, 15, $1.00, Cornish Indic 
$1.25, Mammoth Pekin, 13, $1.00 
ton, Calypso, N.C. s 


Hamburg, 
n game, 15, 
Mrs. Geo. Sut- 








Until August first, bargai 3 
shells for poultry. 100 ibs. seer £00 eo ter 


They will k ‘i , , 
Waverly Mills, SG. Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., 





Can spare a few settin 
5 spare ¢ § gs ofe 
fine exhibition pen of White Plymouth Rocks 


at $3 per 13 : 
Noes Chaves ee Whisnant, Jr., 407 10th 


@gs from an extra 


Fer exchange—Five bush i 
2 { els first 
moth Yellow Soy Beans for same Pied ga 


Era Cow Peas. M ; 
on, Porest eeu ta first-class. R.W. Wat- 





Partridge Wyandottes and 


ducks. tggs, $2 per 15 and —e 
* ~tha 1.2 
ing stock for sale in the fail? e's. Pane 


800 N. Graham, Charlotte, N. C. 


For sale—W hippoorwill 
Peas, $2.25 ; 
Fragonard eyo ae, $2.35 sor puspels 
Hickory Milling Co., Hickory, NG por ne 


For exchange—Hom i 
r § ne dairy o 
— lan ane and. fornake Bene 
pedigree pi i 
mare. Ernest Boelt-, Rows pigs ot ore 


$176 we Potato Plants for immediate shipment. 
Beauty,” $1.76 pert eae. getants. ie! ingston’s 
> So 7 ’ , , u ri 7] 

catalogue. Wm. Macklin, icameee — saad 





Bermuda grass, the 
: SS, great hay prod 
uae agg lla Ber thowaad root 
{ able 
first order. W.R. Hart, Eutersroe ane _ 


Feather beds—Mail us $10 i 

e and i 

ee BA > he feather bed andy 
J ws, frei i 

Cornwell, Feather healers, Charlotie, Nae . 








For sale.—Cow Peas of ieti 
Fe le. , all var $i 
pas 1g oeraiahts at $230 and le a at $2.25, 
A F 30 soy beans $2 40 ji vrite on 
larger lots. J.P. Walters, La Grange. C. = 





Fe:ther beds—Buyers wanted for nice new 
40 ; ound feather beds at $10. The stokes Furni 
‘ure Co., Burlington, N. C 





Oakwood Farm, pure bred Berkshires of the 
very best breedi g. Pigs eight weeks old $8.00. 
J. Will Propst, Sutherland, Va. 





Registered Duroc-Jerseys.—Fine pigs ready 
for shipment first of May. $10 each. Order 
uow. J. W. Hardy, Jeffress, Va. 





S. C. White and Bu‘f Legh orn eggs, $1 per 15 
Chicks t w-ek to 2 months $2 to 8 a dozen. 
Mrs. E B Sutt -n, Cal pso, N.C 


R. C Rhode Island Reds—Choice stock. 8 
yearling hens and young cock $12. $15 eggs, 
#150. &.M Henley, Duke, N. C. 








For sale—Seed, mixed field or cow peas a‘ $2.15 
per bushel, f. 0. b. Wilmington, N. C. Samuel 
Bear, Sr., & Sons, Wilmington, N. C 





Tomato plants—My Maryland, best all round 
to» ato, 59c per hundred postpaid to any ad- 
dress. W.R Hart, Enterprise S. C. 





To prevent inbreeding, will sell five year «ld 
Registered Jersey Bull, Caswell’s Pedro. Price 
$60. C.K. Thompson, Milton, N. C. 





Choice Roses. finest Dahlias and other plants 
in great variety cheap. Catalogue free. 
Palmer Gordon, Florist. Ashland. Va. 





Extra fine Ber! shire pigs 10 to 12 weeks old, 
#8. Mammoth Yellow Soja beans, O. K. stock, 
#240 per bu J. T. tsooding, Merritt, N C: 





Potato slips for sa e at $1.25 per 1,000. In lots 
of 10.000 and over $1 perthousand. Send order 
at once for early plants. W. J. Deal, Maiden, 
N.C 








Cabbage, lettuce ; 

b ; » Parsley, egg plant, pe 

pte icon aM prize-taker eaink plea 
paras E arb roots, hor ; 

price tist free. Geo. M Todd, Guest 


Money easily and 

lone} ; Pleasantly earn ‘ 
taking a course in telezgraphy, touch eeu 
ing, penmanship drawing, cartooning, etc., at 


th 3S 
ie ss College, Goldsboro, 





c Spencerian Busine 





For sale—Clemson College st i 
—C ock, mixed, 
bred Berkshires and lamworth; fine vy i 
het “ae pu ut J ne 1; $5 each, cash with 
4 aga 4 McCreery. 1326 Main Street, 





For exchange—s0 f'. d ubl i 
} 50 fr. e ply, 8-in leath 
pay Pg exchange for extra heavy set of leather 
ouble wagon harness and one set single wagon 


harness complete and in i 
Eugene Fant, Seneca S C — a 





We have for sale large quanti N - 
olina c rned Mullets and mee Ege 9 
Farmers can joinin with their neighbors and 
buy a 100 Ib. barrel and divide. Send in your 
orton atonce S vansboro Fish Co., Swansboro, 





Ten thousand Rermuda grass roots $1, ideal 
pasture, terrace builder. lawn, hay; endorsed 
D pt. Agriculture. experiment stations, Clemson 
College, ‘Southern Cultivator,” ‘Progressive 
Farmer.”” Che pest stock food—all stuck love 
it—very nutritious. Carolina Farms, Box 21, 
Orangeburg.S C 





Five varieties sound peas testing 98 per cent 
germinating recleaned. and well sacked Sam- 
ples submitted if desired Low prices. Also:eg- 
istered Essex pigs, service boars. and sows in 
farrow. Grade sows in farrow bv registered 
Essex boar_ Pigs for slaughter. Angora Goats 
cheap. J.E. Coulter, Connellys Springs, N. C. 
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DANGER IN CHILDREN GOING BAREFOOTED. 


No Boy or Girl Can Run Barefoot in 


Polluted Soil Without 


Danger of Getting Hookworm Disease—Proper Sanitary Conven- 
iences Would Stamp Out the Disease in Two Years—What to Do. 


By Dr. John A. Ferrall; of the Hookworm Commission. 


ERE in our Southland it is un- 
H. fortunate for many reasons 
that our boys and girls can not 
go barefooted without exposing them- 
selves to the danger of hookworm in- 
fection. The cost of shoes for the 
winter months alone cramps many 
families, and to supply them the 
whole year will increase the hard- 
ship. Moreover, the pleasures, and 
the healthfulness, of going barefoot- 
ed, should not be withheld from chil- 
dren if it could be safely allowed. 
We shall enumerate a few facts 
pertaining to the infection to show 
that if we could have the uniform 
co-operation of all the people for a 
period of two years in carrying out 
preventive measures, the health of 
tens of thousands of people would be 
restored, or conserved, and the happy 
day would soon return when we 
could romp barefooted on any of our 
Southern soil with impunity. The 
condition we have is the result of 
carelessness, or ignorance in sani- 
tary measures. It is deplorable, it 
is true, but fortunately is correcti- 
ble; and with the stupendous awak- 
ening among our people on matters 
pertaining to health and sanitation 
we may hope for its speedy riddance. 


Three Points to Consider. 


The points which must be consider- 
ed in improving our sanitary condi- 
tions are: 

(1) Hookworm disease is exceed- 
ingly common, affecting in all prob- 
ability not less than one out of every 
four of our people, especially if we 
consider those under’ twenty-five 
years of age. 

(2) Victims having the disease in 
medium severity expel daily one to 
three million hookworm eggs along 
with the excreta. Hence, a single in 
fected person may pollute the soi 
surrounding a schoolhouse or a home 
and thus spread infection to every 
barefooted member of the school or 
home. 

(3) The eggs require only twelve 
to twenty-four hours to hatch into 
tiny larvae, and these in turn require 
only a week to reach the infecting 
stage. In this stage they live in the 
soil six to eighteen months. If they 
fail during this time to find entrance 
into the human body they perish. 


And Two Remedies to Adopt, 


As we have no practical means for 
destroying them in the soil we must 
let them perish there. This they 
will do if we protect ourselves from 
them. As it has been proven re- 
peatedly that practically all the 
worms enter the human body through 
the skin, contact with soil until it is 
free from pollution should be pre- 
vented. Two measures, if uniformly 
carried out by all our people, will 
Tender polluted soil an historic mem- 
ory. They are: (1) Destruction of 
all egg-laying worms by treating 
every person who is infected. (2) 
Installing and using sanitary privies 
designed to collect al! excreta in wa- 
ter-tight, insect-proof receptacles and 
treating them in such way as will 
kill the worms in the shell. 

A sanitary privy is one which has 
a fly-proof vault under the seat and a 
Close-fitting lid on a hinge for the 
Opening in the seats Under this 
Opening a pail or tub is placed by 
Taising a hinged door in the rear of 
the vault. Dry dirt, lime, or chem- 
ical disinfectants are put in the pails 


as needed to keep down the odor. 
The contents of the pail should be re- 
moved once a week and deeply buried 
as far from the well as_ possible, 
burned, or treated with germicides, 
but not used as manure, because this 
scatters the infecting germs or 
worms which are too small to be vis- 
ible to the naked eye. 


If Children Must Go Barefooted, Ex- 
amine Them in Fall. 


If these two measures were joint- 
ly carried out the disease could be 
eradicated in two years. If the sec- 
ond measure were alone carried out 
soil pollution would not exist in two 
years, and the disease would have 
disappeared in ten years, as the life 
of the worms is only six to ten years, 
and there is no multiplication of 
them in the human body. 

To summarize, it may be said that 
even though it seems undesirable 
and impracticable to insist on the 
wearing of shoes in summer, it is a 
necessary measure to hasten the time 
when it will not entail danger. Se- 
curing its adoption will be tedious 
and slow, and will come only as san- 
itary education will have its weight 
with the people. 

Where children go barefooted any- 
way it would be well for them to be 
examined every fall when they put on 
shoes, and if infected, take treat- 
ment. By installing and using san- 
itary privies in connection with this 
method, the disease will gradually 
disappear, but not so rapidly as 
would be the case if the theoretical 
plans could be executed. 





THE CASTE SYSTEM IN INDIA. 





(Continued from page 11.) 


“who lost his place rather than take 
up one end of a forty-foot carpet 
while a Dom had hold of the other 
end. The new bearer, his successor, 
did risk helping move a box with a 
Dom handling the other side of it, 
but he was outcasted for the action, 
and it cost him 25 rupees to be re- 
instated. And until reinstated, of 
course, he could not visit kinsmen or 
friends nor could friends or kins- 
men have visited him even to help at 
a funeral; his priest, his barber and 
his washerman would have shunned 
him. Again, our bearer, himself an 
outcast in the eyes of the Brahmans, 
will not take a letter from the hands 
of our Dom chiprassi or messenger 
boy. Instead, the messenger-boy 
drops the letter on the floor, and the 
bearer picks it up and thus escapes 
the pollution that would come from 
actual contact with the chiprassi.”’ 
Moreover, there are social grada- 
tions even among the Doms. One 
Dom proudly confided to this lady 
that he was a sort of superior being 
hecause the business of his family 
was to collect the bones of dead ani- 
mals, a more respectacle work than 
that in which some other Doms en- 
gaged! 

Simfarly, Mrs. Lee of the Memo- 
rial Mission in Celcutta tells how 
one day when a dead cat had to be 
moved from her yard, her sweeper 
proudly pulled Fimself up and as- 
sured her that, though the lowest 
among all servants, he was still too 
high to touch tke body of a dead 
animal! 

The “Thief Caste.’ 


My mention of the Doms as the 


thief Gaste of Benares makes this a 
suitable place to say that I was sur- 
prised to find evidences of a well 
recognized hereditary robber class in 
not a few places in India. The Thugs 
or professional murderers have at 
last been exterminated, but the Eng- 
lish Government has not yet been 
able to end the activities of those 
who regard the punder of the public 
as their immemorial right. In Delhi 
a friend of mine told me that the 
watchmen are known to be of the 
robber class. ‘You hire one of them 
to watch your house at night, and 
nothing happens to you. I noticed 
once or twice that mine was not at 
his post as he should have been, but 
had left his shoes and stick. He as- 
sured me that this was protection 
enough, as the robbers would see 
that I had paid the proper blackmail 
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by hiring one of their number as 
chowkidar.”’ 

In Madura, in southern India, I 
found the robber element carrying 
things with a much higher hand. 
“There’s where they live,’ Dr. J. P. 
Jones, the well-known writer on In- 
dian affairs, said to me as we were 
coming home one nightfall, ‘‘and the 
people of Madura pay them a tribute 
amounting to thousands of rupees a 
year. They have a god of their own 
whom they always consult before 
making a raid. If he signifies his 
approval of a robbery, it is made; 
otherwise, not—though it is said that 
the men have a way of tampering 
with the verdict so as to make the 
god favor the enterprise in the great 
majority of cases.”’ 
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RALEIGH COTTON. 


G00 BIGGAR s cenccccccniernscocas 16% 
Strict MiGGUAG cocccc sc. ccs wanna... 15% 
CCN ites. 5 cis ccconuunnnieacs 


14% 
Off Grades 13% to 14% 





SAVANNAH COTTON. 


(Report furnished by W.T. Williams, editor The 
Cotton Record.) 


Week ending May 15 





Spot Cotton—Good ordinary.........---- 18% 
Low middling .....2.......cccsa0. 14% 
Middling - 15% 
Good middling ------------------- 15% 

Cottonseed (car lots)—per ton --------. nominal 

Cottonseed meal—per ton------...... $27.00 

Total sales ------ bales. 

(eee 


NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
(Wholesale Quotations) 








Fancy 4% 
Prime 8% 
Machine picked 84@3% 





Ceeenere naam 
RICHMOND LIVE STOCK. 


(Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, Manager, 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
































































Steers, best, per cwt.,--------—- --=-- $5.75 to 6 00 
medium to good, per cwt. 5 UO to 5 Su 
common to fair, per cwt. . 4.25 to 4.75 

Heifers, best, per cwt. ----- -. 56.50 to ee 
medium to good, per cwt.,------ 4.75 to 5.2! 
common to fair, per ewt., ------- 3.50 to ber 

Cows, best, per cwt., ---------------- 4.75 to ee 
medium to good, per cwt., ------ 4.00 to 
common to fair, per cwt., ------- 2.75 to 3.50 

Oxen, per cwt., oe =: 

Bulls, per cwt., 3.£0 to 4.25 

Calves, extra, per cwt.,-------------- 7.50to 
medium, per cWt.,--------------- 6.0 ti 700 

Dairy cows, per head.. 25 00 tu 50.00 

Hogs, best, per cwt., --- - 640 to i” 
good. per cwt.. --------. 6.00 to 6. 
sows ane stags, per cwt.,. 6.00 to 5.60 

Sheep, best, per cwt.,------- eins Gare 
common to fair, per cwt.,------. 3.00 to 4.00 
lamh« per ewt.,----- weiiaienenieee -— 6 te 6 > 
spring lambs......----....------ 7.40 to 8.00 

———— 
CHARLESTON SUPPLIES. 
1 

D. S. C. R. Sides, packed-------. — . “4 

D. S. Bellies, packed------.-...------ : ‘. 

D: &.. Butts .<.-.- A. 

Butter, creamery --------..---------- 2 

Hams, choice- 4 

Lard, pure, tierces 2 

mo pearl___...--------------—-=--- +8 

eal, common i 

Hay—Timothy 1.36 to 1.45 

Corn—white 76 

Corn, mixed- 15 

Oats, clipped, white 48 

Oats, mixed 47 

Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel.... 65 

Corn chop, per 100 pounds------.... 1.50 

Wheat bran, per 1.00 pounds--—----- 1.60 

Corn bran, per 100 pounds---------~ 1.20 

Middlings, per 100 pounds -------. —_ 1.60 

Hulls, per 100 pound: 70 

Cotton Ties, pieced 70 

Rebundled 70 

gat ipaval Yn 

agging, 2 pound --------------—-..- 

Flour—toring wheat patent-------- $5.75 to 6.25 

Patent 5.L0to 6.25 

Straight 450 

Choice 4.75 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


Receipts of loose tobacco have 
practically ceased, but whatever is 
being offered is selling at the usual 
high prices. The weather has turned 
warm this week and as soon as we 
have a season the packers will be 
able to strike their air-dried tobac- 
cos and the farmers will be ready to 
plant the new crop. From all we can 
hear, the planting will be about the 
usual one. The market for prized 
tobaceos is quiet but very firm and 
but little tobacco is offered. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


(Reported by F. J. Root.) } 
May 9. 

Potatoes, per 180 Ibs. bulk, $1.87 
@2.12; per bag, $1.75@2; Fiorida, 
new No. 1, white, per bbl., $5@5.25; 
red, $4.75@5; culls, $2.50@3.50. 
Sweets, $1@2 per basket. Old yel- 
low onions, per bbl., $3@3.50; Tex- 
as, white, per crate, $1@2. Cab- 
bage, old, per bbl., 40@60c.; S. C., 
large, per crate, 75c.@1.25; N. C., 
75c.@ $1. Asparagus, $1.75 @2.50 
per dozen bunches for best N. C.; 
$1.25@1.50 for culls. Green beans, 
$2.50@3 per basket; wax, $1.50@ 
2.50; limas, $2@4 per basket. Beets, 
$3@5 per 100 bunches. Carrots, 
per bbl., $2@2.50 for old, and $3@4 
per 100 bunches for new. Celery, 
per standard case, No. 1, $2.25@ 
3.25. Chicory, $3@4 per bbl. Cu- 
cumbers, $1.50@1.75 per basket. 
Cauliflower, $1.50@2.50 per basket. 
Escarol, $3.50@4.50 per bbl. Egg- 
plant, per box, $1@1.75. Horse- 
radish, $4@7 per 100 tbs. Kohlrabi, 
$4@6 per 100 bunches. Lettuce, 
75c.@$2 per basket. Leeks, $2@ 
2.50 per 100 bunches. Mint, $1@ 
1.50 per 100 bunches. Okra, $2@3 
per carrier. Oysterplant, $4@5 per 
100 bunches. Peas, large, $2.50@ 
3.50 per large basket; small, $1.50 
@2.25. Peppers, $1.25@1.50 per 
carrier. Parsnips, $1@1.25 per bbl. 
Rhubarb, $1@2 per 100. bunches. 
Romaine, $3@4 per bbl. Spinach, 
per bbl., $1@1.50. Scallions, $1 per 
100 bunches. Squash, Marrow, per 
bbl., $2.25@2.50; new, white, per 
box, $1.50@2. Turnips, $1.50@ 
1.75 per bbl. for rutabagas. Toma- 
toes, $250@3 per carrier. Water- 
cress, $1@2 per 100 bunches. 

Butter, 238c. for top-grade cream- 


ery; factory, 16@16%c.; imitation 
creamery, 17@17 ec. 
Eggs, 19% @20c. for top grade 


and down to 15c. 

Wheat, 95%c. for No. 2 red win- 
ter. Oats, 4014c. for standards. Corn, 
60 %e. 

Mess pork, $18@18.50; 
pork, $16.50@18. 
.50@14 per bbl. 


clear 
Mess beef, $13- 





Know-It-Alls Should Not Send for a 
Doctor. 


I have heard poor ignorant men 
say that the Agricultural Department 
experts don’t know any more about 
farming than they do, and I tell them 
that if that is what they really think 
that when they are sick, they don’t 
need any doctor, for they know just 
as well how to doctor as the doctor 
does. But I am glad to say that I 
never hear a Progressive Farmer 
reader say so, for he has learned 
something by reading it that has 
taught him better judgment. 

G. W. BOWEN. 

Jessama, N. C. 
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Don't Put Off Painting— 
= It Will Prove Costly 


The longer you put off painting 
the more oil and lead the job 
will take. 

While you wait your buildings 
rot, exposed to the weather, 

The cost of paint made of 


“Dutch Boy Painter” 


white lead and pure linseed oil is not 
so high as you may think, 
oran average house, the cost now 
of this genuine old-fashioned, mixed- 
- to-order pure white lead paint is not 
= more than $4 or $5 greater than it 
used to be. 
repair bills, 


re Write for our free 
Painting Helps No. 1813 


NATIONAL LEAD 
COMPANY 


NewYork Cleveland Chicago 
St. Louis Boston Buffalo 
Cincinnati San Francisco 

(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 

Philadelphia) 

(National Lead and Oil Co., 

Pittsburgh) 
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Much cheaper than 








ROOFING 
SCIENCE 


Modern chemists tell us that 
pure iron resists corrosion or 
rust. 

American Ingot Iron Roofing 
lasts longer than any other, for 
the reason that every sheet is 
guaranteed 99.94 per cent. pure, 
and will ordinarily last a lifetime. 
Booklet A for further facts. 








THE DIXIE CULVERT & METAL CO., 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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TEAL’S S. C. R. I. REDS 


Won at Greensboro, N. C. 1910, ist, 2nd, 3rd 
cockerel, 2nd cock, 2nd pullet, 2nd pen. Eggs $1 
for 15; $5 per hundred, balance of season. 


J. L. TEAL, Greensboro, N. C. 


EGGS AND CHICKS 2est,3- P. Rocks. 


S. C. Rhode I. Reds, 
S. C. Brown and White Leghorns. Eggs $1.50 
per 15; $2.75 for 30 eggs. Chicks 2 weeks to 3 
months old $3, $3, $7, and $10, a dozen, ss to age, 
sex and quality. H.B.GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 


EGGS $1.50 Per Sitting of 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, 
Light-Brahmas, C.I. Games, and S. C. Rhode 
Island Red: Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 

















s. 
_ 11. Send for foider. It’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
UNCLE JOE and NED, Props., 
R. F. D. 7, Box 48, Charlotte, N.C. 


FIFTEEN VARIETIES POULTRY. 


15 eggs, $1 to $1.25. Write for list of varieties. 
J. T. YODER, Rt. 1, Hickory, N.C. 


FINE LAYING STOCK 


S.C. White Leghorns. Balance of on all 
settings reduced to $1.50 for 15; 30, $2.50 ° 


MISS ANNIE M. BAKER, - - - Manchester, N.C. 
20 Crystal White Orpington Pullets For Sale. 


To make room for growing stock 
$3 each, $2.50 two or more. 1 year old this 
month. This is a great bargain to get good 
blood as your foundation stock, asI only breed 
the best blood. First come, first served. 
EDGAR D. YODER, 1329 15th St., Hickory, N. C. 


S. C. White Leghorns 
Ss Reduced to 75 cents and $1.50 per 15 for 
rest of season. There is still time to 
hatch winter layers and show birds 
Wm. Battle Cobb, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


From high class Barred Plymouth 
Rocks. Bred to lay. 200 egg 
strain, $1.50 for 15. 


State Poultry Farm, Baskerville, Va. 























WATER TANKS 


Made of Cypress 
For Farms and Suburban Homes 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Hightower Box & Tank Co., 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE POULTRY YARD 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


We have gotten out a new and enlarged Pamphlet on 


FARM DRAIN TILE 


15 pages treating the subject exhaustively Free 
to all interested parties. Write for it to-day, 





“LUCK” IN RAISING POULTRY. 


Messrs. Editors: One Sunday last 
spring, I spent the day with a friend 
of mine on his farm near Memphis. 
He is a dairy farmer and is making 
lots of money on milk and cream and 
hogs and his land is growing richer 
and more valuable every day. 

While eating dinner I asked his 
good mother what success she had 
had with her chickens, and her reply 
was: ‘‘Oh, I’ve had mighty bad luck; 
it’s been mighty wet, and the rats 
have killed dozens of them. I’m half 
way disgusted with chickens, and am 
not going to fool with them any 
more.’’ Being a guest in her home, 
I offered no advice or criticism, but 
I felt sure that it was not the fault 
of the chickens. Later in the after- 
noon I strolled out into the back yard. 
This yard sloped to a low, flat place 
and down in the corner I saw the hen- 
house. I walked over to it and fm do- 
ing so my shoes were wet to the top 
from the heavy dew still remaining 
in the weeds, grass and plantain. I 
said to myself, ‘‘Poor little chicks, no 
wonder you die, wading through this 
cold, wet grass.’”’ I opened the door 
of the hen-house, and the sight that 
met my eyes was sickening. The 
roosts, floor and box nests were piled 
high with droppings, the floor was 
cold and damp, and the house was 
full of cracks large enough to stick 
your hand through. The odor was 
enough to make a person sick. I 
stood in the door a moment, won- 
dering how anybody could be so neg- 
ligent and downright cruel to good, 
faithful Old Biddy. Suddenly I felt 
a peculiar crawling sensation and 
upon looking found myself literally 
alive with mites. My shoes were full 
of them and they were crawling up 
my legs. My arm, where I was lean- 
ing against the door, had millions of 
mites on it. I am sure that I did not 
stand there two minutes before I felt 
the lice crawling on me. 

This will give you some idea of 
the condition of the hen-house. It 
was alive with lice and disgustingly 
dirty. 

Late that evening I went out to 
the well to get a drink, and saw the 
negro cook come to the edge of the 
back porch and throw a lot of crumbs 
potato peels and refuse from the table 
out into the yard. This was after 
all the chickens had gone to roost. 

Isn’t it safe to say the rats gloried 
in this fare? 

Folks can talk all they want to 
about “‘luck’”’ in raising chickens, but 
I contend that bad luck comes from 
downright shiftlessness and inatten- 
tion. 

Chickens are easy to raise if given 
a decent show. A warm, well-ventil- 
ated house, kept clean, free of drafts 
and open to sunshine is very im- 
portant, but it need not be expensive. 
Plenty of good, wholesome feed and 
fresh, clean water are absolutely ne- 
cessary. 

Rats are bad because they are fed 


THE UNIT ROAD MACHINE 


FULLY TESTED 
NO EXPBRIMENT 





Only One Man and One Team required to 
operate it. 


The Price is Less than One-Fifth, the 
Expense of Operation but a Fraction of that 
of the large graders. 


Used Where the Heavy Machines are Im- 
practicable, and does as efficient work. 


Write for booklet and terms on which we 
send the UNIT on trial. 


THE CALL-WATT CO. 
Box 602 RICHMOND, VA. 


and actually supported. If starved 
out by keeping the yards clean and 
the cribs tight, they can not thrive. 
They must have food. Take it away 
and they will leave. 

Am I not right, therefore, in con- 
tending that there is no such thing 
as “‘luck’’ in poultry raising? If not, 
why is it you can find dozens and 
dozens of folks who are making a 
success of it? I know one man who 
raises 90 per cent of his chicks. 

One thing is sure: The owner who 
lets the little chicks follow the 
mother in the wet weeds and grass; 
who allows his hen-house to become 
filthy and lousy; who lets the cook 
feed rats at the kitchen door, and 
who builds his house on a low, wet 
place, is always going to have ‘‘bad 
luck.”’ J. A. MARTIN. 








FARM DRAIN TILE 


Made of Cement 
The best tile for farm drainage. 
Best of reference from users of 
Cement Tile gladly furnished. 
Write for literature and prices. 
Gray Concrete Co. 
Thomasville, $ N. C. 


Steel Wheels> 


That’s So! Hired hands are 
getting scarcer arog day; 
\but LOW DOWN STELL 
& WHEELS will help to take 
\their place. Then, too, the 

isun don’t affect a steel wheel 
like it does the best of bired 
help. More brain and less 
muscle nowadays. Cata- 
loguefreetoyou. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO. 


Box 68, Havana, 1, 


























mE” Buy This Wy 
POTATO DIGGER 


Extra strong,very durable, light draft, easy 
on horses, positively best potato digger 
on market, Fully guaranteed—still priced 
low. Get free book on Diggers, Pickers and 
Sorters. Hoover Mfg. Co., Boxi08,Avery,Ohio. 
Transfer points— Buffalo, 

N.Y., Detroit,Mich, St.Paul, 

Minn., Marshalltown, Ia,, 

Idaho Falls,Id., Portland, 

Ore., Spokane, 


ash. : 
Winnipeg, Man., S <j 
Hamilton, Ont., 
Fond duLac, Wis{> 





like hungry woives 
and keep you busy 


2c.a . 
ial offer of one box to help introduce it. 
x ‘alton Bupply Co., Dept 22 St, Louis, Mo 





(Made of Clay) 
The best made, smooth and uniform, high 
grade, everlasting. Write for free pamphlet,to 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., Pomona, N. ¢, 








The Famous “Kraus” 


Low Wheel Cultivator 











SGA, 


Ey 


Eight Shovel 
Soring Trip $40.00 
Wheels regulate 32 to 43 inches apart and 
cultivate row 24 to 44 inches. 
Why not raise larger crops and less weeds 
by using York Improved Weeder, $9. Sold 
byjlive dealers. 


Rawlings Implement Co., 
Baltimore, - - - Maryland 














The Poet said, 
“Hitch your wagon 
to a Star’’, but, instead, 
pin your faith toa “WHITE 
STAR BUGGY”, and your 
confidence will never be 
betrayed. The ‘‘White 
Star’ has every good 
feature of vehicle build- 
ing, and no bad ones. 


Bugey 
built was 
as good 
asa “White 
Star’ ee 
uldn’t be so 
poser “White 
Stars”’ soid. It's 
bard to find 
a vehicle as 
good as the 
White Star. 
Atlanta Bug- 
gy Co. Atlan- 
ta, Ga. 





SELF FEEDER een 


ADMIRAL 2-MAN PHEss 


om 


= ADMIRALHAY PRESS @<2 ass 








THE ROYAL LINE 


Continuous Travel. 


Lightest 
Strongest, 
Cheapest. 


OF HAY PRESSES 





[m8 and let us prove to you that one of these is the 


Before you buy a hay press be sure you are 
getiing one that is honestly built and will bale 
smoothly, quickly and economically without 
breaking down or getting out of order. We 
make this kind of hay press—3 of them—The 
Royal, Royal Junior and Economy. Write us to-day 


one you should buy. 
Chattanooga Implement & Mig. Co., 
Department Y, Chattanooga, Tenn. 














Schofield 
Engines 
and 








duty. 


We make a specialty of RETURN TUBU- 
LAR BOILERS and ENGINES. They are par- 
ticularly adapted for Saw Mills, Oil Mills, 
Cotton Ginning. 


For Immediate Shipment, Portable 
Boilers and Engines, which are built for heavy 
If you are contemplating the purchase 
of new Boilers and Engines, it will pay you to 
write us. 





Boilers 





We are manufacturers of Boilers, 
Towers, 
Steel Stacks, Plate and Sheet Iron Work, Saw 
Mills, etc. 


Engines, 


Tanks, Standpipes, Self-Supporting 





WRITE US TODAY FOR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 








J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., 


307 VV. Trade Street, Charlotte, N. C- 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 
- Macon, Ga. 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 
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vin Getting Ready for Market by 
x High-Grade Products. 


faising 
yessr's. Editors: Practically halt 
» profits in fruit and vegetable 


wwing depends upon the condition 
ghich these products reach the 
pgumer. AD observation of the 
kets in any of our cities will 
ow that there is room for great 
provement in the preparation of 
sits and vegetables for market. On 
ny side can be seen farm produce 
hing at reduced prices, or else cast 
ide by the dealers as not worth 
nding, Owing to the damaged or 
tractive condition in which it 
, arrived. The average buyer is 
acted by the appearance rather 
mm by the quality of the goods. The 
, who disposes of his commodities 
sitably must study the demands 
his market and cater to the whims 
i fancies of the trade. 
Bach of the various products of 
p garden and orchard has to a cer- 
n extent its own particular char- 
eristics, necessitating a different 
hod of handling for different 
rkets. There are, however, sever- 
important rules that apply to the 
nding of every kind of produce 
mrdiess of market. Cleanliness, 
tness, and uniformity are three 
lities required in the preparation 
all kinds of farm produce for se- 
ring and holding a select trade 
t will be profitable. In order to 
ng about these qualities it is nec- 
ary to give some attention to sev- 
points frequently neglected on 
farm. One of the most import- 
of these is the method of grow- 
the crop. 
preparation of fruits and veg- 
bles for market really begins with 
ir production. A suitable location 
buld be secured, the land prepared, 
bd seed planted, and the resulting 
) carefully cultivated. A great 
depends upon this cultivation, 
it includes not only the tillage of 
soil, but the protection of the 
wing trees and plants from the 
tks of numerous insect and 
gus enemies. 
ants grow, develop and mature 
i fruit in proportion to the 
pint of available food at their 
sal. The greater part of this 
lis in the soil, occurring natur- 
}0. supplied by artificial means. 
klnot, however, be made use of by 
jlants until rendered available. 
condition is brought about by 
tmbined action of several agen- 
host important of which are 
air and moisture. Tillage pro- 
&the work of these agencies and 
Tesult influences the growth of 
Jlants, thereby affecting the de- 
Ment and quality of the fruits. 
fed, badly neglected trees and 
iS can not produce marketable 


ty years ago there was a little 
0 fight garden and orchard 
»8 the injury caused by them 
“arcely appreciable. At the 
Mt time, particularly in older 
Ms of the country, it has be- 
lecessary to combat these pests 
ler to grow marketable crops. 
Narked change, coming in so 
‘4time, and in many instances 
ad Serious loss, has naturally 
lisouraging, and as a result 
fowers have been slow to 
lhemselves to these new condi- 
Although the combatting of 
| id fungus enemies has, with- 
aubt, slightly increased the cost 
“Uction, the growers who have 
“tly used proper efforts for 
‘ntrol have been uniformly 







successful in raising profitable crops 
of high-grade fruit and vegetables. 
An examination of any market will 
show that the well-developed, finely 
colored, clean and attractive pro- 
ducts of the farm bring the highest 
prices. Care and attention on the 
part of the grower and the demands 
of the consumer are responsible for 
this condition. Careless, indifferent 
cultivation and the unchecked rav- 
ages of different insects and fungi 
are principally the cause of under- 


sized, poorly colored, diseased and 
unattractive specimens of orchard 
and garden products. Produce of 


this kind is usually a glut in the 
market, for buyers do not want it at 
any price. Ss. B. SHAW. 

North Carolina Department of Ag- 
riculture. 





SETTING SWEET POTATOES. 


Messrs. Editors: It is best to ridge 
up the rows for sweet potatoes sev- 
eral days before setting out the 
plants. Then after a good rain all 
that is necessary is to go over the 
ridge with a weeding hoe and level 
the top, and we are ready to set out 
the plants. There is often too much 
rain to ridge up right afterwards, 
but it does not take the top of the 
ridge long to dry, so as it can be 
leveled off. Never set the plants 
when the land is very wet, because 
if it should not rain in several days 
the soil will get baked around the 
plants causing a good many of them 
to die. Sweet potatoes do not thrive 
in cool weather, so it is very im- 
portant that warm weather must be 
upon us in earnest before setting out 
the plants. The latter part of May, 
or the first of June is plenty early 
to set out the plants. They require 
about two hoe workings to keep 
down weeds and grass, then cultivate 
shallow and frequently, until the 
vines interfere in plowing. 

WM. HART HARRISON. 





TWO POTATO DISEASES AND 
THEIR TREATMENT. 


Messrs. Editors: Where the pota- 
to is grown in large areas, as a 
single crop, such regions provide 
ideal conditions for the introduction 
and spread of the diseases destruc- 
tive to the crop. For this reason the 
scab and “‘black-leg’”’ diseases of the 
potato demand the serious attention 
of every farmer. 

These diseases not only affect the 
present crop but will spread and, 
once in the soil, will attack each suc- 
ceeding crop planted in the infected 
land. Non-infected land, as a conse- 
quence, will command a large pre- 
mium over that which is infected. 
The owner should guard newly clear- 
ed land carefully against the intro- 
duction of the potato diseases. 

The potato scab is a small fungus 
which burrows in the surface of the 
growing tubers. Beets and other 
vegetables are also attacked. The 
disease is spread by means of infect- 
ed tubers, but if the ground is once 
infected, it may persist for some 
time. It thrives best in alkaline 
soils, also on soils to which lime and 
ashes have been added. Acid soils 
do not favor its development. The 
use of clean seed disinfected with 
formaldehyde will completely pre- 
vent its spread. 

Black-leg, a common disease, is 
due to bacteria that attack the stems 
of the potato, causing them to turn 
black and die, at or near the surface 
of the ground. It also causes a soft, 
wet, stinking decay of the tubers. It 
is also spread by means of infected 
tubers. Selecting only sound tubers 
and disinfecting them with formal- 





dehyde will prevent its spread. 

Discard for planting all tubers 
showing signs of decay or that have 
discolored areas, and disinfect the 
sound, uncut tubers with a solution 
of formaldehyde. 

Submerge them for two hours, in 
a solution of one pint of formalde- 
hyde to thirty gallons of water. For 
small quantities place in a sack and 
suspend in a barrel containing the 
solution. For larger quantities use 
large barrels which have been pro- 
vided with faucets, at the bottom. 
Place these barrels on a small plat- 
form so that the solution can be 
drawn off into buckets. Fill the bar- 
rels half full with potatoes and then 
pour the diluted formaldehyde over 
them. At the end of two hours draw 
off the liquid and pour it over the 
potatoes in the next barrel and re- 
peat till all potatoes have been treat- 
ed. If the solution is free from dirt 
and other foreign substances it can 
be used repeatedly. The treated 
tubers are then spread out on the 
barn floor or on clean grass land to 
dry. Never put treated tubers into 
infected barrels or sacks that have 
not been disinfected again with the 
formaldehyde solution. 

B. W. ANSPON, 





PARIS GREEN FOR CABBAGE 
WORMS. 


It will not render cabbage unfit 
for use to apply Paris green to it. 
You can use one-half pound Paris 
green in 50 gallons of water sprayed 
on cabbage, and it will kill the 
worms and not injure the cabbage 
for food. Apply some soap with it 
to make it stick. Also, you can use 
two pounds of arsenate of lead in 
place of the Paris green. This will 
stick better, and I much prefer it. 

1 have heard that from one-half 
ounce to one ounce of alum, dissolv- 
ed in each gallon of water, will de- 
stroy the cabbage worm. I have not 
had opportunity to try it in my ex- 
perimental work, but hope to do so. 
I can assure you that practically all 
truck growers now use _ arsenical 
poison on cabbage and are satisfied 
with the results, as it kills the 
worms, although, of course, it does 
not kill the plant lice, and it is not 
recommended for this. For aphids 
or plant lice, I recommend one pound 
of whale oil soap in five gallons of 
water. 

Cabbage heads grow from within 
outward; thus they are constantly 
throwing out or spreading the leaves 
to which the poison has been ap- 
plied. If it headed by throwing the 
outer leaves inward, there would be 
great danger of poisoning.—Prof. H. 
A. Surface. 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
B E E HOW TO MAKE THEM PAY. 
The pleasures, the work and the profits 
of bee keeping are fully covered in ‘‘Gleanings in Bee 
Culture.’’ 6 months trial subscription 25 cents. Write 


for book on Bees and free catalog—both free. 
The A. I. Root Company, Box 20, Medina, Ohio 


Strawberry Plants 


Strong. vigorous, well rooted, and grown in a 

country where soil, climate and season each 

help to make hardy and productive plants. We 

ship to all parts of the United States and South- 

ern Islands. Write for our free 1911 catalogue. 

J. A. JONES & COMPANY, Nurserymen 
Salisbury. Md. 
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LOOKING FOR A GOOD HOUSE 
To Ship Your Fruits and 
Vegetables to? 


Here is one on the best market. 


Write for stencil and market report_to-day. 

















F. G. HEWITT CO., 
Waahington and Harrison Streets, 
NEW YORK 

_4 
SWEET POTATO SLIPS 
Gold Coin - « = - . $3.00 per 1000 
Nancy Hall - - - - - 3.00 ‘* 1000 
Buncn or Vineless Yams _ - . 2.50 ‘* 1000 
Spanish Yams - - . - 2.00 “‘ 1000 
Yellow Yams - - - - 2.00 ‘* 1060 
So. Queens - - 200 ‘* 1000 


4 : ue a % 1 
Quick shipments. Money with order. 


TUCKER-MOSBY SEED C 
44 South Front St., Memphis, —" 


LATE SEED POTATOES 


A good cropper and keeper, and have ma 
from 125 to 250 bushels to the acre, aoeunditer te 
-he soil and cultivation, and_the tertilizer used. 
Price 75c. per bushel in small lots, 63c. per bush- 
el in lots of 10 bushels or more, f. 0. b. Clare- 
mont, Va. Should be planted the last of June. 
Orders should be sent in May, before it is too 
warm weather. 


J.M. HUGHES, - - - - - 





Claremont Va. 


Sweet Potato Plants 


Plenty of them Nancy Hall, Early Golden, 
Yelluw Nansemond. ‘These are thorougubreds, 
1,000 to 4,0u0 at $1.75; 6,U0u and over at $1.60. F. O. 
B. Cash. Immediate delivery. 


PIEDMONT PiANI CO., 


ALBANY, GA, and GREENVILLE, S. C, 


PEAS AND BEANS FOR 
SALE 


Mammouth yellow soja beans, $2 40; field peas, 
$2.25; unknown, $2.25; Blacks, $225; unknown 
blacks, $2.30; speckled, $2.30 per bushel. 


BURRUS & CO., 
= MN. 


New Bern, - - - 


Sell Fruit Trees 


Summer work tor farmers, teachers and col- 
lege students. Big profits. ierms liberal. No 
trouble to sell. Write to-day. Smith Bros., 
Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 






























Cow 
Peas 











For Seed 





Clay. and Clay Mixed 
Peas. Buy direct from 
the largest shippers in 


the Carolinas. 





The H, G. Leiding Co. 


. %. Established :1896) 
144 East Bay, Charleston, S. C. 











for 


CAN. 


AT VERY 
LOWEST PRICES 


FRUITS, SYRUPS 


and HONEY 


Also Labels, Solder and Supplies 


Write today for illustrated list stati 
We ship any size order kind and quantity wanted. 






RATIONAL CAN COMPARY, Dept. 12, BALTIMORE, MD. 








THIS FINE FLUE-CURED TOBACCO ts grown 
section of North Carolina. ROCK AND RYE is the best chew you svar put 
in your mouth. For sale all over the world. i 
“TIT MAKES YOU HAPPY” 
Manufactured by BAILEY BROS., Iuc., Winston-Salem. N. C. 






in the famous Pisdmernt 






try a plug today. 


TH &- TRUST - 
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TO OUR ReAcniRe | 








If you do not see what you want ad- 
vertised in our paper, write to us and 
we will gladly tell you where it can be 
obtained. Wecannot publish such in- 
formation in the paper, but if you_ will 
enclose a stamp for reply, we will be 
glad to give you the desired information 
under personal letter. Before writing, 
look carefully over the advertising, both 
in current and old copies of the paper, 
and if it is not there—write us. 


The Lummus Air % Nake J 
Blast Gin is a simpli- 
fied, UNQUALIFIED 
success. Guaranteed su- 
perior. Thousands in ser- 
vice. Built to lastalifetime. Ri E FP AM 3 
Ask for list of users, sent 
free with catalogue. 
MMUS COTTON GINCO, fig | | pene more water than any other rm 
LU 8 for equal amount of power water—the 
Builders of Air Blast and Brush Outfits most efiicient device made for pumping 


ee water by water. 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA rk : Cost little . install—nothing to operate. 
L Raise water 30 feet for every foot of fail. W772 
Box 700 supply pneumatic tanks against Li0-lb. pres- 
sure. Pump automatically day and night, 
—_ winter and summer, Fully 
guaranteed, 

Tf there is a stream, pond or 
spring within a mile, write for 
4 Plaus, book and trial offer, FREE. 

RIFE ENGINE CO. * 
2130 Trinity Building + New York 


















































THE PROGRESSIVE 


CASH orCREDI 




























You can now buy Spotless sewing machines on credit. We offer the same high-grade machines we i 
selling for cash on easy creditterms, During spring and summer months while, cash is scarce we make eh 
Offer. You not only save one-half or more Oeil 

we make paying so easy you scarcely miss they Pies 





i 





i 


Te [a This $30.00 Mac 
| \ 


Only $15.75 %.Destia 


Ball-bearing 
s 








tand, golden Oak case, high arm drop-head, ig 











attachments fast, runs easy, a high-grade machine in eal 
Other styles and prices. We sell direct from factory to uses ay 
or retailers’ profits. Write for “Special Cash or Credit Offer, 0; 
machines. Credit offer only good on 500 machines, 


while offer is still open. 


The SPOTLESS COMPANY, 
75 Shockoe Square, RICHMOND 





Guano 





GINS : GINS : GINS 


Something new and attractive in the Gin Machinery line. 
Engines, Boilers, and Power Transmission and Sawmill Ma- 
chinery. Largest Shops in the Carolinas 
Write right now. 


LIDDELL COMPANY, : 3: 3: Charlotte, N. C. 




















A Tool Is No Better 
Than its Temper 


“The man with the hoe,” or any 
other farming tool, works against 
odds, if the temper of his tool is 
defective. Soft steel means a dull 
edged blade—slow work and a 
half-done job. 


KEEN 
KUTTER | 


F arming  havebladesof hard, 


springy steel, with suf- 
] cools CY ficient elasticity in them to recover 
GY from constant shock against clod and 



























& stone in perfect shape and with unturned 

GY edges. Thatis the all-sufficient reason why 

S) practical farmers use them. 

p Keen Kutter tools, for shop and bench, are all of 
equal high quality. The Keen Kutter line is the 

only complete and comprehensive one 1n which tools 

for every possible purpose are covered by one name and 

trademark. Ask for them. 

“‘The Recollection of Quality Remains Long 

After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 
Trademark Registered —E.C.SIMMONS 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.), St. Louis and New York, U.S.A. 


tps. 
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Feeds Your Growing Crops 


1—lIt is furnished with a 4-Plow Cultivator Bar as shown inj 
2—Two strong Plow Feet (not shown in cut) are furnished 
each spreader. } 
3—It has a large Galvanized Steel Hopper, holding 4% sack of gu 
4—It has our wonderful patent, force-feed Spreader Disk, Wi 
spreads the guano over a space about 10 inches wide and will sow 
regularity any quantity from 100 to 2,000 pounds to the acre. Noth 
equal to it has ever been seen. F 
5—In preparing to plant remove the Cultivator Bar and attaclil 
Plow Feet to the two Sides Beams and then you can spread any quali 
of Guano and throw two good furrows on it, all at one trip, { 
one mule. ( 
6—With Plow Feet attached you have the best Guano Spreaderal 
Lister in the world. EA 
¢—With Cultivator Bar in Placeyou can side dress your crop} 
guano and at the same time give it a good cultivation. 4 
8—It is practical, strong, durable, and easy for one mule to pul 
9—Throw away those wasteful, out-of-date distributors and 
labor-saving Spreader, Cultivator, Lister and Side Dresser, combine 
one machine. e 
10—Then you can apply a part of your guano to growing Ops 
the right time to make fruit. You want big ears of corn and big 
of cotton, instead of poorly fruited stalks. 3 
Write at once for name of merchant near you who sells and g 
tees Cole Spreaders, or ask for easy way to order by mail. 7 
Do not delay; there will not be enough for all; first come, 
served. Act quickly. : 


The Cole Mig. Co., 


Box 300. CHARLOTTE, N.! 
















































How Long Will It Last—and 
What Will The Repair Cost Be? 


Those are the two things you should investigate before you figure on the price. It’s 
the poorest kind of economy to save (?) a few dollars in the start on a ‘‘cheap’’? wagon— 
only to pay that money out over and over in vepairs and delays from breakdowns and in 
the extra trips that must be made because you can’t have the confidence in a ‘‘cheap’’ 


wagon standing up under loads as heavy as a good wagon will safely carry. 


“Old Nickery” and “Tennessee” Wagons 


are made vight in every way. We have a 30-acre_ for flaws at every stage of development, 
lant—our own saw miuil, foundry, paint mill and all. 
umber covering 2) acres always seasoning. Hick- detail made right. 
ory, air-dried for years for axles, eveners, whifile- 
trees and neckyokes; finest black birch cr white oak 












hubs; select hickory or choicest oak spokes; best | 1@nnessee”’ wagons have been sold on the basis off 
White Gut bolatere sandb ds, reaches, brake bars, quality and value and every one of them has made 
felloes and houn special extra large, straight £24: Isn’t that the kind of a wagon you want? 

grained oak tongues, every piece of lumber the best Call on our dealer in your town for all the facts 


that money, spot cash, will buy, then inspected, 
seasOned for years, and reselected and examined know whc heis, write us zow. 


i a 


and steel work watched with equai care—every / 


That’s why over 900,000 “Old Hickory” and} 


about materials and workmanship, or, if you don’t 


Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Co., (Incorporated) 290 West “K” St., Louisville, Ky. 









Over 900% 


“Old Hickory 








All iron 






















